- and dozens of 


other features to 


interest teachers 
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AMERE X-new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of ‘“Wear-Life” 





Practical Size Range—Finest Use Features 
—Full Line of Functional Tables 






The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 

The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by al!ow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 

Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘‘Knee-action’” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 













No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
*“Ten-Twenty” top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 


Send for fully descriptive 
folder on American 


Unit Tables. 









tive and group work. 

















No. 524. 


One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 













No. 329. 


Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood. 
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American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs fo ti 

Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, e . 

: E : : : beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or the 

Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your without folding tablet-arm. che 

school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. le 

SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG sigh 

School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment Les 

School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies tour 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards ' 

Auditorium Seating Flags om 

Folding Chairs Athletic Goods Pai 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 7 

Church Furniture Pastes and Inks V 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies tt 

Office, Library and Home School Papers 701 Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 24 re 

: ponene ceraeat Duplicating Equipment . trar 
iling and Storage Cabinets Art Materials J 

Window Shades primery Materials 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 " 
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77,000 copies 
this edition 


Another Day Done 


Rainy day schedule, with its harass- 
ing effect on teacher’s strength and 
patience, has its consolations. When 
the last of the little ones steps into the 
cchool bus at the end of the day, the 
windblown teacher can draw the long 
‘igh which comes with peace and quiet. 
les Landin has added a convincing 
‘ouch in this month’s cover design: the 
teacher, feeling just a bit haggard, leans 
‘gainst the school building. 

We might add something about the 
‘nection and importance of school 
transportation systems. But we won't. 
We are going to tip-toe quietly away 
ind let the teacher revel in her solitude. 
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The Profession Moves 
Forward With Tenure 


Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretarv 


ENATE Bill 1967, by Senators Dilworth, Byrne 
6 and Donnelly, is a positive and professional ap- 

proach to teacher tenure. This proposal recog- 
nizes the California Teachers Association as the only 
organization representative of the total teaching 
profession in California and assigns to that organiza- 
tion the difficult but very challenging responsibility 
f assisting governing boards and courts of law in 
defining incompetence, unfitness and unprofessional 
conduct. The representative nature of the Associa- 
tion cannot be challenged. The size and distribu- 
tion of the membership would dictate that, under 
principles now generally accepted, the California 
Teachers Association is the only organization which 
can be expected to deal collectively for the teachers 
of the state. 


The bill provides that in the dismissal of perma- 
nent teachers on charges involving unfitness, in- 
competence, or unprofessional conduct, the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association shall, on request, nominate 
a panel of teachers to investigate the charges and 
render a written report to the governing board 
which, if dismissal proceedings are then instituted, 
shall become a part of the record of the case and 
shall be considered as evidence. The request for 
the panel may be made either by the governing 
board or the accused employee. The expenses of 
the panel would be paid by the district involved. 


The details of the day-to-day operation of this 
plan are not spelled out in the bill. The sure guar- 
antee that this professional trust would be carried 
out faithfully without fear or favor is the fact that 
the Stute Council of Education would twice a year 
have ‘he opportunity to sit in judgment on the 
effect’ veness and fairness of the process. The State 
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Council is the only body representative of the total 
profession and is unsurpassed as a deliberate demo- 
cratic assembly. 

The Tenure Committee anticipates that the re- 
sponsibility for naming these individual panels 
would be delegated to one of the permanent Com- 
missions of the Association. The panels would be 
selected from pre-established lists of qualified mem- 
bers of the profession who would undergo a period 
of training in preparation for this responsibility. 

This proposal is a natural step in the evolution 
of a profession which is slowly building the ma- 
chinery to assume self-determination of the quality 
of its own service to society. This program is 
grounded in the belief that if teaching is to be a 
quality profession, it must have certain standards of 
ability, preparation, ethics and competence, and 
that the profession itself should be vocal in deter- 
mining what these standards should be. Therefore 
these panels do not contain laymen. The report of 
the panel must be considered as expert and profes- 
sional opinion. On no other basis can it be admis- 
sible as competent evidence. The plan, if enacted, 
will succeed or fail in terms of the wisdom and 
ability of the professionals who comprise the panels. 


This plan is in no sense a counter-proposal to the 
ill-conceived Lyon bill. There has been developing 
a philosophy of self-discipline and self-determina- 
tion within the profession which now asserts itself 
in this proposal. It is a pioneer move. It involves 
tremendous responsibility and cannot be under- 
taken lightly. Senate bill 1967 has been called the 


most significant educational meas- 
ure before this session of the Leg- ( / 7 <P 
islature. It may well be. °S° ° 
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issional news 


$7,000,000,000 
FOR $1,120,000,000 


President Eisenhower's message 
to Congress requested Federal 
outlay of $1,200,000,000 over 
the next three years to help States and local communities 
build $7,000,000,000 worth of schools. Dr. John K. Norton, 
Columbia University, recently answered objections which 
foes of the Federal aid bill have raised, in a speech before 
the Conference of National Organizations for School Con- 
struction. Biggest issue is that education is a state-local 
function and should not be a responsibility of Federal 
government. Mr. Eisenhower said his program is designed 
to speed up school construction “within the traditional 
framework of local responsibility for our schools.” Four 
points of the Eisenhower program are: appropriation of 
$750,000,000 for U. S. purchase of school construction 
bonds, creation of special school construction agencies in 
each state, Federal appropriation of $200,000,000 for direct 
grants-in-aid for districts who cannot qualify for the above 
two programs, and financing long-term planning by the 
Government and the states to correct problems confronting 
public education. 


Harl R. Douglass, University of Colo- 
rado, suggests that teachers take up 
cudgels and point out facts to magazine 
editors. Particularly, he urges that recent Collier’s articles 
should be analyzed and the editors shown where the author 
has been incorrect or unfair. Frequently, says Douglass, the 
editor of a large general magazine does not realize that 
critical articles do not present an accurate picture of a 
situation. If enough teachers protest, the tone of such 
articles, as well as the reliability of information, could be 
improved. 


IT WORKS 
BOTH WAYS 


KOREAN An appeal will be made to graduating classes 
APPEAL _ this June by the American-Korean Founda- 


tion, that the traditional class gift be a 
contribution for the essentials of education to the students 
of Korea. Letters explaining the appeal, which has NEA 
endorsement, will go to school administrators and to indi- 
vidual class presidents and each participating school will 
receive a scroll commemorating the gift. 


ENGLISH MOST 
READILY STUDIED 


A greater percentage of U. S. 
high school students study 
English than any other sub- 
ject, with a 94.9 per cent enrollment. Physical Education, 
second most popular, lags far behind with only 69.4 per 
cent, with Social Studies following with 62.3 per cent. 
Figures are based on a U. S. Government report, using 
1948-49 enrollments, with percentages from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 






INDUSTRY AIDS 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Until recently, most VU. ¢ 
companies were satisfie 
that their contrilutions j, 
financing scholarships, professorships, or researc); Projects 
related to their own work were all that was needed to aij 
higher learning. Now, however, faced with the startlin, 
fact that nearly half of the nation’s private colleges a, 
running in the red, and that it will take $5,500,000,09 
merely to house the estimated jump in enrollments by 197) 
U. S. business has adopted a new attitude toward highe; 
education. Time magazine described General Motors 
$2,000,000-a-year gift program as one of the most compre. 
hensive. Other companies stepping up programs includ 
Ford, DuPont, RCA, Standard Oil (N. J. and Indiana 
U. S. Steel, General Electric. General Electric is doubling 
its fellowship award program in 1955 as part of its progray 
of over-all educational assistance; spent approximately 
$800,000 during 1954. 


















If the Salk polio vaccine ; 
licensed for use this spring 
both first and second grade 
school children will be among the first to receive it. Use of 
the vaccine will depend upon the report from the Polio. 
myelitis Vaccine Evaluation Center, expected about April |. 
Health officials will request the cooperation of school people 
if the vaccine is to be used, in order to carry out the vacci- 
nation program as rapidly as possible. 


POLIO VACCINE 
PLANS EXPANDED 












UNITED NATIONS | Students who enter the contest 
CONTEST SET sponsored by the American Ass0- 


ciation for the United Nations 
will be tested March 15 on their knowledge of what it is 
and what it does. Winning students will receive choice of : 
trip to Europe or $500; a trip to Mexico or $200. Complete 
information may be obtained from Miss Mary Hamilton. 
Contest Secretary, American Association for the Unite! 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. 














President of Riverside County Secondan 
School Guidance Association, Doroth 
Wager, warns that determining whethe 
or not a student is college material cannot be decided bi 
glancing at the student’s IQ score. She cites as evident? 
Traxler’s study of 323 colleges where the American Counc! 
on Education tests were given to all freshmen. ACE scores 
converted to IQ scores, became: Highest of 323 colleges 
median IQ 123; median of all colleges, 109; median © 
4-year colleges, 109; median of junior colleges, 105; lowes 
of 323 colleges, 94. 


COLLEGE 
MATERIAL? 












A note in the AASA Bulletin for Mar 
warns that how you list membershi? 
dues in organizations such as NE 
means the difference between whether or not they # 
deductible. Membership which provides bulletins or jo 
nals, use of a free library, and other services, qualifies it 
listing as business expense under section 23 (a). This wou 
apply to both NEA and CTA dues . . . but does not incluc 
contributions to the NEA Building Fund, because thes 
must be listed as contributions or gifts. 


DEADLINE 
IS APRIL 15 
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Members of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation will vote during the second 
week of March on whether they want 
‘9 increase costs and improve benefits payable under the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System and indicate a choice of 
plans prepared by the CTA Retirement committee. So 
important is the issue that CTA is conducting its first state- 
wide opinion poll by secret ballot. Descriptive pamphlets, as 
well as ballots, tally sheets, voters’ registers, and final report 
forms, were distributed through Section offices in February. 
Specially trained teams of leaders conducted meetings in 
local areas throughout the state to inform certificated per- 
sonnel of the nature and costs involved in the proposed 
plans A and B. Volunteer attendance at these meetings, as 
well as voting at the time and place locally designated, 
became a professional responsibility. Outcome of the vote 
will not, in itself, change the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System, but it will indicate to CTA leaders which plan, if 
either, they will support for adoption by the State Legisla- 
ture. With voting scheduled for the week of March 7-12, 
all returns will be in the state office by March 19. Correct- 
ing an erroneous statement in last month’s Journal, it should 
be emphasized that CTA members only will vote. 


VOTE ON 
RETIREMENT 


California lawmakers, re- 
turning to Sacramento 
February 28 after study- 
ing the mound of bills introduced in January, will grapple 
with a proposed billion and a half dollar state budget and 
an expected deficit of almost 100 millions. Strong opposi- 
tion to new taxes is indicated, with use of accumulated 
reserves urged. With a third of the budget earmarked for 
education, an economy move in the legislature was expected 
to make tough sledding for educational measures calling for 
appropriations. CTA staff members have completed com- 
pilation of a legislative digest, which includes more than 
900 bills affecting schools and teachers. 


BATTLE OF BUDGET 
FACES LEGISLATURE 


URGE EXPANSION Expansion of facilities at 
OF STATE COLLEGES University of California 

and eight state colleges 
was recommended by an educator committee in a report 
released by the legislature. The committee, headed by Dr. 
T. R. McConnell, former chancellor of the University of 
buffalo, after completing a year’s study of the state’s needs 
in higher education, said no new state colleges should be 
constructed. It proposed lifting enrollment limits at present 
colleges to provide for an estimated 325,300 students in 
1965. It urged that new junior colleges be built in areas 
not now served. Dr. Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, vigorously opposed the report, saying 
it did not have the endorsement of the state department of 
education or the regents of the university. He said he will 
irge passze of measures now before the legislature calling 
‘Of constriction of several new state colleges. 
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SAN FRANCISCO board of education 
on January 25 approved a resolution 
prohibiting employees from active 
participation in nomination of members of the board of 
education or election of the mayor or board of supervisors. 
© SOUTHERN SECTION broke ground January 15 for 
construction of its new headquarters building at 1125 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, with officers conducting appropriate 
ceremonies before 400 members. Section members have 
contributed $66,000 in $3-per-member assessments for the 
initial building fund @ ERWIN A. DANN and GILBERT 
H. JERTBERG will be honored by Fresno Teachers Asso- 
ciation at a dinner-dance at Fresno Memorial Auditorium 
Monday evening, March 21. Mr. Dann, Fresno assistant 
superintendent and past-president of CTA, will retire from 
CTA board of directors June 30. Mr. Jertberg, Fresno 
attorney, recently retired from the California State Board 
of Education @ MRS. MYRA B. NELSON, who joined 
the LA city school system in 1912, has been named associate 
superintendent, division of elementary education @ 
GEORGE D. GAVIN of San Francisco will again serve as 
general chairman of Public Schools Week. The 36th annual 
observance will be held April 25 to 30 @ DE FOREST 
HAMILTON became Sonoma County superintendent of 
schools, succeeding Charles W. Wiggins, retired. Hamilton 
had been assistant superintendent for the past four years @ 
DR. GARFORD G. GORDON, assistant director of research 
on CTA staff, presented a paper on the teaching of science 
and mathematics at the recent Berkeley conference of 
American Association for the Advancement of Science @ 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL on Teacher Education and TEPS 
Commission of CTA will sponsor four two-week workshops 
June 27 to August 19 in cooperation with Stanford School 
of Education. Problem areas will include teaching compe- 
tence, personnel supply and demand, and _ professional 
standards @® OREGON HOUSE school house, a two-room 
school in the foothills of Yuba county, recently celebrated 
its 100th anniversary ®@ JANE COMBS, MICHAEL GRAY- 
CAR, and IRENE PRIDDLE, junior high school teachers 
in San Carlos elementary district, authored “The School 
with Built-In Ideas” in February NEA Journal. A four- 
part series on child growth in terms of school design was 
prepared by California educators led by HELEN HEFFER- 
NAN @ DR. JAY C. ELDER, 68, former dean of San Jose 
State College, died January 23 @ ROBERT D. LELAND, 
35, principal of John Muir junior high school in Burbank, 
was named Burbank’s outstanding citizen of 1954 for his 
work as a youth leader @ KENNETH RICHARDSON, dean 
of students at Whittier College, will become assistant 
superintendent of Monrovia city schools on July 1 @ DR. 
ERNEST CARROLL MOORE, 83, first provost of UCLA 
and one of the incorporators of CTA, died January 23. He 
had served as president of CTA, Southern Section, and 
superintendent of Los Angeles city schools. (CTA Journal, 
January 1954) @ KERN COUNTY ranks second in the 
nation in maximum salary for teachers in districts of 100,000 
to 500,000 population. Ten of the first 20 districts listed 
by NEA Research are California cities @ SANTA BARBARA 
campus of the University of California will hold dedication 
ceremonies March 28 at which DR. CLARK G. KUEBLER 
will be inaugurated as provost. 


PEOPLE AND 
PLACES 


(More state news on Page 22) 













































































In a few weeks teachers will be 


taking off for new sights, new sounds, 
new experiences. Here are some suggestions 


to aid your planning for the summer. 


in lure of travel is an irresistible invitation to adventure 
Read a folder on Hawaii, and you're ready for a trip 
to warm beaches and palm trees; read one on Sweden 
and it’s the Northland you prefer. Read several folders 
and you yearn for a trip ‘round the world. 


Here are capsule offerings, gleaned from the informatior 
sent to the JOURNAL offices. Prices quoted are taken from 
the literature on hand, and the JOURNAL cannot be respon- 
sible for subsequent changes. In the case of European 
travel, cost is usually to and from east coast points o! 
departure. 


Mexico, our exotic neighbor to the south, offers oppor. 
tunity for travel and study. For the third consecutiv 
summer, the accredited bi-lingual school sponsored by th 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and members of thi 
faculty of Stanford University offers a program, July 3: 
August 13, with courses in art, creative writing, geograph) 
history, language and literature. $225 covers tuition, board 
and room. Professor Juan B. Rael, at Stanford, supplies 
details. 


Going north, the Canadian Pacific fleet of Scenic Dom 

° “ ”» ° ° b J 

Streamliners offers the longest “dome” ride in the world 
2,881 miles from Vancouver to Montreal. 


North Country Attracts 


For those who drive their own cars, Oregon lias issue¢ 
an Oregon outdoor guide with map and facility list showin¢ 
locations of principal State Parks and U. S. Forest camp 


Seeing Europe by modern automobile is popular. bove, ° 
car stops on a street of Montignac, France, as visito:s witness 
preparations for a village festival. Below, teachers is spect the 
giant image of Buddha located in Kamakura, Japar Cast 
bronze, the statue is 35 feet high. Kamakura is rich in ‘istoric® 
background as well as a popular bathing resort. 
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major state highways. It is 
wailable ‘or the asking from Travel 
iaformati n Division, Oregon State 
yighway |)epartment in Salem. 

Wampler Trail Trips, familiar to 
cTA JOURNAL readers for many years, 
ger a Havasu Canyon trip which costs 
95 to and from Kingman or Peach 
springs, Arizona. Riders and photogra- 
shers will be in their element here, or 
on the Santa Lucia Mountain Trips or 
ihn Muir Trail Trips, also offered. 
Some very sound advice for people 
interested in these trips is offered in 
the folders, so if you’re looking for this 
\ind of vacation, don’t hesitate to write 
Wampler at 1511 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley 9. 

Educators are especially invited to 
ttend the California Convention of 
the National Audubon Society at 
\silomar, April 2-5. A banquet, ocean 
boat trip and colorful films are among 
the events scheduled. Details are sup- 
plied by the Society at 2426 Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley. Detailed plans will be 
completed there for summer wildlife 
study camps in the Sierra and else- 
where. 

A Music and Art Tour of Europe 
should be particularly interesting. Dr. 
Sterling Wheelwright, of San Francisco 
State College, will send a brochure 
describing his tour which leaves New 
York July 3 by TWA, returning August 
18 or later. The price is $1495, with 
TWA’s “Time Pay” plan applying on 
the trans-Atlantic portion of the cost. 
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Europe and the Orient 





Phinney - McGinnis presents several 
college- sponsored tours. Educational 
Adventure in Scandinavia, sponsored 
by San Jose State, offers opportunity 
to gain first-hand knowledge of North- 
em and Central Europe. Long Beach 
State sponsors two tours: Educational 
Adventure in the Orient and Educa- 
tional Adventure in Austria and Central 
Europe. These three tours have been 
planned by a California educator dur- 
ing two world trips, conferring with 
ioreign educators, political leaders and 
travel authorities. Information may be 
obtained from either college or from 


















Phinney - McGinnis, 402-A Alvarado, 
Monterey, This agency also has a 
49-day ‘niversitv of Hawaii session 
and Out-r Island Tour. 
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Ancien castles like these in the tiny 
Principaliiy of Liechtenstein are normal 
sights or a day’s drive through Europe. 
Some ag: :ts will make arrangements for 
use of m«iern cars to tour many countries. 


The Summer Session at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo in Norway made a good 
impression on at least one teacher dur- 
ing 1954. Hazel Johnson, Hamburg 
(NY) High School, attended, and found 
it surpassed expectations. Course of 
study and school calendar were satis- 
fying, enriching experiences, while 
weekend trips were inexpensive and 
interesting. Information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. C. S. Carlson, Oslo 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Dave Wynn again conducts his an- 
nual Adventure Tours, using the New 
Olympia, Cunard ships and the major 
airlines. His “off-the-beaten track” tour 
at $995 sounds like one of the most 
comprehensive, low cost tours you'll 
find. His Study Tour, Africa, and 
Around the World with Dr. Tarbell also 
seem desirable. 

S.T.O.P. Tours offer a wide variety 
combining study and travel. Their sixth 
annual Adventure-Study Cruise leaves 
San Francisco July 8, Los Angeles July 
10, on the S.S. President Wilson. Their 
seventh annual Operation Amigos pre- 
sents a summer school study-tour in 
Mexico. Flight leaves Tijuana June 19. 
S.T.O.P. Around the World uses Pan 
American World Airways, leaves San 
Francisco June 20, costs $2595 and lasts 
They also have a music and 
art tour, leaving June 21 under the 
direction of Guy Owen Baker of Indiana 
University. Many interesting folders 
are available from S.T.O.P., 2123 Addi- 


ten weeks. 
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son Street, Berkeley, including one on 
the well-known S.T.O.P. Ford tours of 
Europe. 


Many Chances to Fly 


Golden Gate Tours, flying the Atlan- 
tic both ways with well-known airlines, 
are primarily designed for students and 
teachers. Costing $1640, from the 
West Coast, departures are scheduled 
for mid-June. Information is available 
from Eur-Cal Travel, 6839 Bucking- 
ham, Berkeley, who also offer the 

Wing the World” tour at $2400. 

Africa with the Campbells, featured 
by World Travel Bureau, takes 63 days 
and costs $2595 all-inclusive. Dr. 
Campbell is both author and lecturer; 
Mrs. Campbell, his assistant, is both 
author and linguist. World Travel Bu- 
reau, 618 North Main Street, Santa 
Ana, will send a detailed folder on this 
trip or on European tours. They have 
several which read enticingly. 

Jerry Davis Travel Service offers a 
70-day Invitation to Europe, at $1955. 
Frances Robinson is again director. 
Trip to and from Europe is by TWA. 
Tour includes Portugal, North Africa, 
Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, England and _ other 
countries, and leaves June 24. 

Mercury Tours, of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, offers a 30-day High- 
lights of Europe tour, a 50-day Grand 
Tour, and a 60-day Around the World 


tour. Highlights, at $1190, covers 
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seven countries, with trans-Atlantic 
flight by TWA. There are four depar- 
tures during June and July. The Grand 
Tour, also via TWA, covers eleven 
countries, and costs $1685. Around the 
World departs San Francisco to Ha- 
waii, Japan, China, Siam, India, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece and Italy, with two days in 
the 


Rome concluding tour arrange- 
ments. Tour price of $2955 includes 


return air ticket via Zurich, Paris, Lon- 
don nd New York, or via Madrid, 
Lisbon and New York. Departure is 
July 1. 


Travel and Study, Too 

Flying College Tours, through Dr. 
Tarbell of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, lists four trips, ranging 
from $1955 to $999. Around the World 
starts California, ends in New York; 
departure is July 1. Academic program 
ends in Beirut, with stopover privileges 
Around South America 
leaves July 1 to August 23. Middle 
East Seminar is July 1 to August 15. 
Europe tour covers 43 days. Lafayette 
College accepts graduate, undergradu- 
ate and professional people as members 
of their co-educational tours. Those 
not interested in college credit may 
audit courses on a_ voluntary basis, 
while scholarship aid is available to 
deserving students for any and all tours. 
Most of the tours make provision for 


in Europe. 


stopovers and there is time for inde- 
pendent travel. 


Two three-week sessions for gradu- 
ate and undergraduate study at the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
will be offered by Pepperdine College 
as an extension of its regular summer 
school program. Cost of a three-weeks 
session, including travel by plane from 
New York to Paris and return, is $665. 
This figure also includes living accom- 
modations in Switzerland, all meals, 
gratuities and tuition expense. Courses 
will be in French, education, psychol- 
ogy, history and political science. First 
session is July 2-July 25, the second 
July 26-August 15. 


Sweden’s State Railways offer what 
they call a “Sunlit Night Land Cruise” 
—an overland trip in a well-appointed 
electric train, starting and ending in 
Stockholm. Offered during June, July 
and early August, the 8-day trip takes 
the traveler to numerous spots in Swe- 
den, visits relics of the Viking Age, 
crosses the Arctic Circle, takes an excur- 
sion to a Lapp encampment, all accom- 
panied by English-speaking guides. 


Prices range from $255 to $310, with 
all meals and side trips included. Res- 
ervations can be made through any 
travel agent. 

More than 700 people took the 
Hawaii Calls King and Queen vacations 
last year, and Travel Center, Inc., 649 
S. Olive St., Los Angeles, who book 
this tour, assure us it is one of the most 
popular. Trip to the Islands is by air, 
with return on the Lurline. “King” 
tour, at $364, departs any day of the 
year, while the “Queen,” at $37], 
departs every two weeks. These are 
purely for fun. 


Want to Earn Your Way? 

An unusual plan has been developed 
by Lanseair Travel Service, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
under which you organize your own 
tour of Europe; that is, you organize 
a party—five people besides yourself 
and take one of their planned tours. As 
an organizer, you receive your trip to 
and from Europe at no cost. 

Travel seminars and study tours are 
a specialty of Peter Nadsen, Inc. This 
organization has represented a number 
of universities, colleges church 
groups on arranging study tours, and 
they also manage the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar, now in its 25th year. Folders 
on their specialized services are avail- 
able by writing 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York 10. 

A new and different kind of tour is 
the “History of Western Man” inspired 
by LIFE magazine’s recent “Picture 
History of Western Man.” Co-spon- 
sored by Fresno, San Francisco and 
Sacramento State Colleges, the tour 
offers six units of college credit. Tour 
price is $1585, New York to New York, 
departs June 23. Information available 
from sponsoring colleges or Foreign 
Study Tours, 210 W. 7th, Los Angeles. 

Wells Tours offer a large number of 
European tours this summer, with 
study tours offered by the University 
of Redlands, Pepperdine College, and 
Pasadena City College. Upper division 
credits up to nine semester hours are 
available. There are varied prices and 
departure dates, and detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained from Wells Tours, 
6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 

The tours mentioned above are not 
the only ones available to teachers, but 
lack of space makes it necessary to 
omit some listings. The JOURNAL 
suggests that you watch the advertising 
columns in all spring issues for addi- 
tional offerings. 


and 


Vivian Toewe 






HOW TO 
CHOOSE 
YOUR 
TRAVEL 
AGENT 


RAVEL is a magic word. How ofter 

have vou heard: “If I didn’t haw 
to work for a living, I’d spend my tim 
traveling.” But, like building a hous 
travel can be expensive and, to the unin- 
formed and uninitiated, a sad ston 
Tours, for the inexperienced traveler 
are the best way to travel . . . but th 
Latin motto, “Caveat emptor,” applies 
when you buy a trip just as surely as 
when you buy anything else. 


“But how can I tell? How could | 
know ahead of time?” you wail, sitting 
amid the ruins of your trip. “You jus 
have to be lucky. Look at the Smiths— 
they didn’t pay any more than I did 
and their trip was everything the) 
hoped for.” 


What is the answer? Had the Smiths 
just been lucky—or had they just hoped 
for less? Perhaps they were more cat: 
tious. 


The JOURNAL has no magic for 
mula to guarantee everyone who take 
a tour that the trip will deserve on) 
the happiest of superlatives; but it ca 
tell you what to watch out for whe 
you spend that hard-earned money tot 
a vacation. 


Plan Your Tour 


Don’t go into travel blindly. Be sur 
that the agency through which yo 
book your tour is licensed and bondet 
A good idea is to call your Better 
Business Bureau to find out whether 
they have a record of the agency. The 
bureau won’t make recommendations 
or tell you what agency they consider 
best, but they will tell you whether thes 
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have any «verse reports on the agency 
ou have selected. 

Study literature on every trip you 
ontemplate. Don’t just walk into an 
wency, plunk down your money and 
ay, “I want to go to Paris’—or wher- 
over it is vou want to go. Plan ahead, 
nd get literature from several agencies. 
Watch out for vague and indefinite de- 
criptions about the travel and hotel 
ecommodations. Is the airline named? 
is the steamship company listed? How 
i) you know the side trip will be by 
ar with a competent driver, instead of 
yy mule train? Does the travel folder 
ay so? Does it tell what the price does 
not include, as well as what it does? 












Do you know who took this particular 
tour last year? If you do, ask what it 
vas like. Don’t just take the trip with 
the idea of surprising all your friends 
with a postcard from Switzerland. 
You'll be surprised what tips you can 
zet from friends who have been abroad. 
They'll be glad to give them to you, 
and when you're on your tour, you may 
be glad you asked. 










Always remember—you get what you 
say for. Axioms may be tiresome, but 
they are usually true—the fruit of 
thers’ experiences. Maybe you can’t 
iford the first class tour offered by the 
most first-class travel outfit you know. 
Perhaps with you, as with most working 
people, going to Europe requires cut- 
ting every corner or never starting. 
Remember that when a low-cost tour 
is offered you, the travel arranger has 
cut corners for you, in order to be able 
to offer an attractive price. Important 
to watch out for here is just how they 
cut the corners. If it’s by taking your 
party by low-cost bus instead of a crack 
rain, remember it’s going to take 
longer, but you will still get there. It’s 
infinitely preferable to being booked 
nto third-rate hotels. Inexpensive 
budget tours can offer a delightful ex- 
perience, and most of them are just 
what the agency promises—if you are 
‘elective about your agency. 

























Did You Check Your Agent 

We don’t intend to deprecate the 
‘mall agency, or the one-man-conducted 
‘our. Sometimes these little people have 
the best surprises tucked up their 
sleeves, ( ertainly, if an agency—large 

















t small—-has been in business many 
Years, it is safe to assume that it de- 
Wers what it has promised. Travel is 
achancy !vusiness, and a critical report 
_ hurt ‘he travel man where it cuts 
“epest— 1 the pocketbook. He’s eager 
0 make ood, and just as anxious as 
CTA Journ March, 1955 


you are that accommodations turn out 
to be as advertised. Ask him exactly 
what reimbursement you could expect if 
things don’t turn out as _ promised. 
Nothing will make him more anxious to 
please than the knowledge that he is 
going to have to answer to a disgruntled 
customer. And the travel agent is im- 
portant to hotels and carriers. They 
want his business; they want him to 
send his people to them, and they’ll 
do their best to please him. 

Read the fine print in your travel 
itinerary. Does it offer only “best avail- 
able” or does it specify hotels, airlines, 
buslines, railroads? Does it have ex- 
perienced guides? 

Study Your Itinerary 

Do you know anything about the 
countries you're going to visit? Perhaps 
their idea of a first-class hotel doesn’t 
correspond to your own. Beware the 
word “quaint”—it could mean there 
isn’t any plumbing. A little preliminary 
study about the countries you plan to 
visit may enlighten you as to what you 
may expect there, and save the agent a 
verbal hiding he doesn’t deserve. 





Most of all—travel with an open 
mind. It’s a sad but true fact that only 
the very wealthy can have just what 
they want—and sometimes, not even 
then. So, unless you are among the very 
fortunate who care nothing about ex- 
pense, remember that “anything can 
happen when you travel.” Maybe that’s 
why travel is said to be so broadening. 

Anyway, when you travel, remember 
these things: when you leave the 
United States, you are leaving behind 
the country with the highest living 
standard in the world . . . deal with a 
reliable travel agent . . . read your 
folders and get the particulars, not 
vague generalities . . . get a personal 
recommendation if you can . . . shop 
around and buy where you get the 
finest offer . . . but check with your 
Better Business Bureau before you buy. 

A well-planned tour can be the most 
satisfying vacation experience of your 
life, and most tours are just what they 
have been promised. So, examine the 
promises made, and good luck to you. 

Happy vacationing! 

—Vivian Toewe 





Who are the GREATEST Californians? 


We propose to publish in CTA Journal next year a series of 
short biographies featuring Californians who have won national 
and international distinction in their fields. Nominees should have 
received the greater part of their public school education in Cali- 
fornia but need not be native; they should be living now and 
should be currently legal residents of the state. And we should 
not overlook women in our search. 


Will you help us name the great Californians who lead in 


these fields? 


Judicial and legal...................... 
Interracial or international......__.. 
ia icns ea sasanensnnrvaverpiedeies 
ik i sac nceincadlonceinnaveteiple dens 
PI eiinccesccenss. nihdakecdsedceaedeluioe 


I aesticisiinsinciiseihiacanessanicitiiadiats 
a 
Architecture or construction.....__. 


a deitcicienee akin hina hatin 


Please fill in your choices, clip, and mail before April |, 1955 to Editor, CTA 
Journal, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. If you wish to write in detail on this 
subject, use additional sheets. If you quote surveys and directories justifying 
your selections, that will help. Thank you. JWM 





SEGREGATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Although problems of race have not been a major 


issue in California, education of Chinese and 


Indian has been legally important. Implications of 


the Supreme Court decision are here traced historically. 


HE student of the history of Ameri- 

can education is familiar with what 
Cubberley calls the “battles” to estab- 
lish the public school system. Most of 
those “battles” involving principally 
state control, complete: freedom from 
tuition and state support were won 
before the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Another battle remained to be 
fought and was not won until May 17, 
_1954, when, in a monumental decision, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
decreed that racial segregation in the 
public schools was a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The case referred to is that of Brown 
v Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kansas, 337 U.S. 482. This case was 
an appeal from the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Kansas. Three other 
cases were before the court and decided 
at the same time in accordance with 
similar principles. In each of these four 
cases the United States District Courts 
and the Supreme Court of Delaware 
had upheld segregation of Negro chil- 
dren on the principle that the Four- 
teenth Amendment permitted separation 
provided the facilities were equal to 
those for white children. 

This is known as the “separate but 
equal doctrine,” which originated in 
the case of Plessy v Ferguson, 163 U.S. 
537, decided in 1896. That case has 
been regarded ever since it was handed 
down as establishing a guiding rule in 
the determination of the rights of 
Negroes under the 14th Amendment. 
Now, after a period of fifty-eight years, 
it has been overruled as far as it may 
apply to public education. 


Old Rule Abandoned 


It is not an easy matter to bring 
about the overturn of a monumental 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, even by that august body 
itself. The judges are inclined to adhere 
to the fixed principle of stare decisis, 
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and any deviation from established 
rules of construction will be justified 
carefully by the court. It is in this 
1954 decision that the Supreme Court 
in abandoning as far as public educa- 
tion is concerned, the long standing 
“separate but equal” rule applied in its 
reasoning the very noblest philosophy 
of public education. Indeed a reading 
of the decision leaves one with the 
impression that the theory of American 
public education is now the accepted 
philosophy of the Supreme Court. 

The opinion in this important case 
was written by Chief Justice Warren 
and appears to have been approved by 
a unanimous court. The Chief Justice 
pointed out that when the Fourteenth 
Amendment first was adopted public 
education in the South was practically 
non-existent. He writes: 


In the South, the movement toward 
free, common schools, supported by 
general taxation, had not yet taken 
hold. Education of white children 
was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was al- 
most non-existent, and practically all 
of the race were illiterate. In fact, 
any education of Negroes was forbid- 
den by law in some states. 


A careful reading of Chief Justice 
Warren’s opinion indicates that there 
has been an evolution of application in 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The early decisions interpreted 
the measure as “proscribing all state 
imposed discriminations against the Ne- 
gro race.” A generation later, in 1896, 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
made its appearance in Plessy v Fergu- 


Mr. Conmy is city librarian of the Oak- 
land Public Library and state historian of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West. He 
has been a frequent contributor to the old 
Sierra Educational News and is considered 
an authority on teacher tenure and the 
history of education. 


Peter Thomas Conm 


son. Chief Justice Warren shows that 
in the period of time that has inter. 
vened since that decision was handed 
down, public education has undergone 
a great development. Plessy v Fergu. 
son was a case involving railway accom- 
modations for whites and negroes. 

Public education in this twentieth 
century is based upon sociological 
principles completely incompatible with 
the idea of segregation. Education is 
civic not only in that it teaches the 
principles of democratic citizenship, but 
also in a practical way it applies them. 
A child in school should learn to mingle 
with his fellow citizens irrespective of 
their race. A child who is denied the 
right of associating with other Ameri- 
can children is having his education 
dwarfed. These are the mighty prin- 
ciples which are recognized by the 
court and which impelled the Chief 
Justice to write: 


We conclude that in the field of pub- 
lic education the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” has no place. Separate ed- 
ucational facilities are inherently 
unequal. Therefore, we hold that the 
plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom this action has been brought. 
are by reason of the segregation com: 
plained of, deprived of the equal pro- 
tection of the law guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


The closing of the long battle to 
eliminate segregation in the public 
schools of the United States recalls the 
steps by which the same result was 
accomplished in California where schol- 
astic separation of the races has been 
prohibited since 1947. 

Segregation of Negro children wa 
outlawed by statute as early as 188 
but appears to have been practice¢ 
until a court decision in 1890. Thus 
early in her statehood, children of 
African descent were accorded the 
fullest of California’s educational offer 
ings. The discrimination continued for 
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yty-sever’ years was against Indian 
jildren and Chinese and Japanese 
jiJdren and children of Mongolian 
scent. Chis was a mild sort of segre- 
ation, however, and was permissive 
ily where the trustees of the school 
istrict established separate schools. 
gut when this was done those children 
yee prohibited admission to the other 
schools. 


Development of Segregation 

There appears to have been no legal 
tempt to establish segregation when 
he state was established. The first 


Segregation of Chinese children was stan- 


dard practice in early California .. . 


chool law enacted in 1851 was silent 
nthe subject. State funds were appor- 
tioned in proportion to the number of 
children residing in each district. The 
chool law was amended in 1855 to 
provide that only white children should 
% enumerated in the annual census. 
As state aid was apportioned on the 
vasis of census, this gave rise to the 
sumption that the public schools 
were open only to white children. The 
problem was moot at best in those 
ears, however, because of the scarcity 
t colored children. 

As the decade 1850-60 neared a 
‘lose a goodly number of non-white 
‘hildren appeared. These were the 
ifspring of freed slaves who had found 
their way to California, and of the 
Chinese who had migrated from the 
Orient in large numbers. 

Andrew J. Moulder, State Superin- 
‘endent of Public Instruction, advised 
‘unty siperintendents that the public 
‘chools were for whites exclusively. In 
1859 he recommended that the legisla- 
‘re amerid the school law now ambig- 
lous on t iis point by so declaring. This 
the legi lature did in 1860. The 
‘mended law provided Negro, Indian 
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and Chinese children might not be 
admitted to the same schools as white 
children. 


If a school board violated this provi- 
sion it was subject to the penalty of 
losing state aid. School boards, how- 
ever, were authorized to establish sepa- 
rate schools for the non-white children 
and to use state school money to sup- 
port them. The legislation was wholly 
permissive, however, and left the non- 
white children with no educational 
rights. Prior to its enactment some 
districts had admitted colored children 
to the schools for white children, but, 
thereafter, could not do so because of 
the financial sanction involved. 


Post Bellum Developments 


The year 1866 found the Congress 
passing the Civil Rights Bill declaring 
all emancipated persons to be citizens 
In the same year the 14th Amendment, 
which provided among other things that 
no state shall deprive any citizen of the 
equal protection of the laws, was pro- 
posed. California’s co-operative reaction 
to these great laws was an amendment 
to the school law which gave non-white 
children general educational rights, 
although under certain conditions that 
education might be received in a segre- 
gated school. 


The Revised School Law of 1866 
prohibited the admission of African, 
Mongolian or Indian children who were 
not under the care of white persons. 
Benevolently, the law also ordered that 
upon the written application of at least 
ten parents or guardians of such chil- 
dren, “a separate school shall be estab- 
lished for their education and the 
education of a less number may be 
provided for by the trustees in any 
other manner.” Another provision per- 
mitted Negro, Mongolian and Indian 
children upon a majority vote of the 
school trustees to attend schools for 
white children; “provided that a ma- 
jority of the parents of the children 
attending such school make no objec- 
tion in writing, to be filed with the 
Board of Trustees.” 


Mild Recognition Given 


Judged by present day standards 
this was not a good law, but it did give 
at least a mild recognition to the edu- 
cational rights of non-white children. 
It did not remain long on the statute 
books because in 1870 a portion of it 
was amended to provide that, “the edu- 
cation of children of African descent, 
and Indian children, shall be provided 


for in separate schools. Upon the writ- 
ten application of the parents or 
guardians of at least ten such children 
to any Board of Trustees or Board of 
Education, a separate school shall be 
established for the education of such 
children; and the education of a less 
number may be provided for by the 
trustees in separate schools, in any other 
manner.” 


The import of this amendment was 
to decree complete segregation, al- 
though the rights of non-white children 
to an education appear to have been 
recognized. It will be noted also that 
the law as amended in 1870 omits any 
reference to Chinese children. This 
was due to the bitter hatred which 
many people had toward the Chinese, 
which was the real racial problem of 
early California. 


In 1872 California gathered much 
of her existing statute law into four 
codes, and what heretofore had been 
known as the School Law was incor- 
porated in Political Code. The provi- 
sions relating to this subject may be 
summarized as: 


(1) Schools must be open for the admis- 
sion of all white children, ages 15 to 21 
(Sec. 1662). 


(2) The education of children of Afri- 
can descent and Indian children must be 


... but the law now declares that children 
of all races will learn citizenship together. 


provided for in separate schools (See. 


1669). 

(3) Upon the written application of the 
parents or guardians of children of Afri- 
can descent or Indian children to any 
Board of Trustees, a separate school must 
be established for the education of such 
children (Sec. 1670). 


In 1874 the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia had occasion to pass upon the 
educational rights of Negro children. 
In this case, Ward v Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 





the plaintiff, a Negro child, had been 
denied admission to a public school in 
San Francisco. That city at the time 
maintained a separate school for Negro 
children. The Broadway Grammar 
School, however, was much closer to 
the child’s residence. As the principal 
denied her admission to this school a 
writ of mandate was sought. The court 
passed upon the constitutional ques- 
tions as follows: 


(1) The legislature in establishing a 
system of public schools cannot exclude 
Negro children, but it may ordain that their 
education shall be in separate schools. 

(2) The privilege of attending school is 
not one that is guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, but is a privilege ac- 
corded by the state constitution. 

(3) If separate schools for colored chil- 
dren are established those children must 
attend such schools, but if no separate 
schools are established they cannot be ex- 
cluded from the other public schools. 

This decision was a tremendous step 
forward as far as Negro and Indian 
~ education in California was concerned. 


Complete Equality 

In 1880 the Political Code was 
amended again by the repeal of Sec- 
tions 1669 and 1670, which provided 
for separate schools for Negro and 
Indian children, and Section 1662 was 
amended to provide that the schools 
should be open to all children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one residing 
in the district. Thus as far as the stat- 
utes were concerned there was now 
for all children equal opportunity for 
education without discrimination or 
segregation on the basis of race. 


In the administration of the law, 
however, segregation was continued. 
In San Francisco the Board of Educa- 
tion maintained a separate school for 
Chinese. A Chinese child was denied 
admission to one of the other schools 
and petitioned for a writ of mandate. 
This was granted by the Supreme 
Court on March 3, 1885, the court 
holding that there was no longer any 
provision in the laws allowing exclusion 
and segregation on the basis of race. 
(Tope v Hurley, 66 Cal. 473.) While 
this case was pending, that is between 
the time that it was decided in the 
Superior Court and appealed to the 
Supreme Court, the legislature amended 
Section 1662 so as to permit separate 
schools for Mongolian and Chinese chil- 
dren and that when such separate 
schools were established those children 
must be denied admission to the schools 
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In 1893 Indian 


for white children. 
children were included in Section 1662. 

In 1902 the exclusionary and segre- 
gation provisions of this section were 
contested in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of California. The Federal question 
was raised and counsel for the peti- 
tioner, Wong Him, suggested that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was violated 
by Section 1662 which made it neces- 
sary for him, a Chinese child, to attend 
the school for orientals in San Fran- 
cisco. This case was heard and decided 
by Hon. John J. De Haven, United 
States District Judge. He upheld the 
California law as a proper exercise of 
state authority. 


End of Negro Segregation 

Notwithstanding the amendment of 
1880 which opened all schools to 
Negroes, there were many who did not 
heed the provisions of the law, in some 
cases through misunderstanding, or in 
others racial prejudice. At any rate a 
court decision was necessary to estab- 
lish clearly the intent of the law. This 
came in 1888-89 when the case of 
Wysinger v Crookshank came before 
the Superior Court of Tulare County. 

It appears that the City of Visalia 
maintained two elementary schools, one 
for white children, and one for Negroes. 
Arthur Wysinger, a Negro boy, by his 
father, Edmund, was presented to the 
principal of the white school for enroll- 
ment. Mr. Crookshank refused to 
accept the boy and directed the parent 
to the school for Negro children. 

Relief in the nature of a writ of man- 
date ordering the child’s admission was 
sought and denied by the Superior 
Court. An appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court and by direction of that 
court assigned to the Supreme Court 
Commission. The commission decided 
that the segregation of Negro children 
in the City of Visalia was a violation of 
the state law as amended in 1880. The 
commission further pointed out that the 
permissive segregation of Mongolian 
and Indian children authorized by the 
amendment in 1885, was itself a further 
indication of the intent of the legisla- 
ture that Negroes were not to be segre- 
gated in the schools of this state. The 
decision of the commission was ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court and the 
Superior Court of Tulare County or- 
dered to issue the writ of mandate. 
(Wysinger v Crookshank, 82 Cal. 855, 
decided January 29, 1890.) 

Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Wysinger v Crookshank, seg- 


regation of Negro pupils in th: publi 
schools of California no longer was a 
issue and they were admitted on a 
equal footing with white children. The 
status of the Mongolian and India, 
children remained unchanged, }. weve; 
for a period of fifty-seven years. subjec; 
to permissive segregation at the clectio, 
of the school board, but entitled +, 
attend the same schools as white chi. 
dren unless special racial schools were 
provided. When such schools wer 
established, however, it was mandaton 
for the Mongolian or Indian children ; 
attend them, the law reading “Whe; 
such schools are established, India 
Mongolian and Chinese children my 
not be admitted into any other school’ 
















Final Form in 1947 

In 1929 when the school law wa 
extracted from the Political Code and 
placed in the School Code, Sectio: 
1662 of the former became Section: 
3.3 and 3.4 of the latter. In 1943 thes 
provisions were enacted as Sections 
8003 and 8004 of the Education Code 
In 1947 both were repealed, and the 
battle to make the public schools of 
California unsegregated was won. To: 
day, therefore, the schools of Californi: 
stand completely American. 
















The student of social science is aware 
of the social evolution that has been 
going on. Society continues to improve 
itself. It grows constantly. As humai 
life proceeds to better interrelations 
the law grows with it. Three genera- 
tions ago the courts regarded public 
education solely as a privilege and not 
a right. Then it became recognized 
a right vested under state authority, 
but one in which the Federal govern: 
ment had no interest in protecting 
Then it was held that education was é 
right to be protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, but subject to state polic) 
provided any differentiations met with 
the standard of “separate but equal.” 























Now, public education is a righ 
vested under state law but protected 
wholly by the Fourteenth Amendment 
In these three generations the leg! 
status of public education on the one 
hand, and the education rights 0 
children on the other, have made 
mighty advances. Although Californi: 
had taken in 1947 the legal action for 
bidding segregation, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
applies and if in the future any wav 
of bigotry or prejudice might bring 
about a demand for segregation would 
render it impossible constitutionally. 
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According to available court deci- 
sions, expenses connected with research 
and/or travel voluntarily undertaken in 
order to increase one’s prestige and 
earning power are NOT deductible. 

To make travel deductible, the teacher 
should always be traveling somewhere, 
preferably to the site of a pertinent 
professional meeting. 

Although no Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau decisions can be found relating 
specifically to research and travel, a 
deduction might be possible if it can 
be shown that the particular kind of 
research or travel was the best or only 
means by which the individual teacher 
could keep abreast of changes in his 
particular field. 


Serving as an Exchange Teacher 

Both the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and the Courts have taken well-defined 
positions regarding expenses of teachers 
who are on sabbatical leave, while em- 
ployed as teachers during the summer 
months, and while serving as exchange 
teachers. Depending on the particular 
situations, some deductions are per- 
mitted in each case. 


Traveling to and From School 


Frequently the question is asked 
whether expenses incurred in commut- 
ing trom home to school are deductible. 
According to Internal Revenue Bureau 
interpretation they are not deductible 
business expenses. 


Moving to a New Position 


The courts have considered the mat- 
ter of a teacher leaving one school 
district to accept employment in an- 
other. They have held that expenses 
incurred in such a move are not de- 
ductible. 


Sheldon 


MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


N. Rankin, 


A new and liberal provision concern- 
ing fellowships, scholarships and grants 
was written into the 1954 code. It 
provides that in the case of an individ- 
ual who receives such a grant, gross 
income does not include any portion of 
the sum granted; nor does it include 
any amount received to cover expenses 
for travel, research, clerical help, or 
equipment which are incident to the 
grant. 

The code specifically states though, 
that only the amount of the grant 
actually expended by the recipient is 
excluded from gross income. 


Retirement Annuities 


Pension income of employees of a 
state or its subdivisions, which would 
include teachers, is subject to Federal 
Income Tax. This is based on the 
assumption that pension payments rep- 
resent compensation for services. 

However, the new law provides, in 
certain cases, for a direct credit against 
taxes, in a sum not to exceed $240. 
Most teachers drawing retirement in- 
come would qualify for this credit. 

Annuities of teachers in state retire- 
ment systems do not fall in the same 
category as do pensions, since contribu- 
tions toward the purchase of annuities 
were made by the teachers themselves. 
Teachers in such systems who have 
contributed a portion of their salaries 
to buy retirement annuities pay taxes 
only on a portion of the annuity, based 
on the following formula: 


Teacher's Contribution eae Received 


= Deduction 


Total Expected Reduction Each Year 


In a specific case of a retired teacher 
who has paid $5000 into an annuity 
fund and who expected to receive 


superintendent of 
Walnut Creek elementary school district 


for more than 20 years, was named Man 
of the Year by his community. The Walnut Creek junior 
chamber of commerce sponsored a testimonial dinner Janu- 
ary 18 to present the annual citation, which usually goes to 
a business man. Walnut Creek, east of Berkeley, had a 
single elementary school and a staff of 17 six years ago; it 
now has six schools and a staff of 117, with four more 
schools planned. Mr. Rankin was first employed in his 
community as a teacher and successively served as vice- 


principal, principal, and superintendent. 
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“Oh, we’re only play-fighting.” 


annuity payments of $1200 annually 
over a period of 15 years, the deduction 
would be computed as follows: 


$5000 
sre000 2% $1200 = $333.32 


Each year, for a period of 15 years, 
this retired teacher would omit from 
his gross income the sum of $333.32. 
After 15 years, and the recovery of the 
sum invested in the anuity, all the sub- 
sequent income from this source is tax- 
able as gross income. The period of ex- 
pectancy must be determined by tables 
prepared by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 

The income tax return will not pro- 
duce the correct credit for certain 
taxpayers. Individuals affected are those 
with actual retirement income of less 
than $1200, who also receive excluded 
annuity or pension income and, in the 
case of individuals less than 75 years 
of age, compensation for personal serv- 
ices in excess of $900. Accordingly, any 
taxpayer who has retirement income of 
less than $1200 (shown on line 1. 
Schedule K) should complete Schedule 
K as follows: 

Although line 2 of the schedule states 
“Enter here amount shown in line 1 o 
$1200 whichever is lesser,” the taxpayer 
should enter $1200 on line 2 in al 
cases. Although line 5 states “Balance 
(line 2 minus line 4)” the taxpayer 
should enter such balance or the 
amount shown in line 1, whichever 
lesser. 

Not all deductions available to educs 
tors have been mentioned in the brie! 
space available here. If in dou't, it 
wise to consult a tax specialis' or 4 
Bureau consultant in regard t) 1954 
changes in income tax law. Thy ma) 
save you money. 
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ETHICS OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Submissiveness Can Be Unprofessional 


HE superintendent of a district in 

Northern California informed mem- 
bers of the teachers’ salary committee 
that any of them who approached Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association staff mem- 
bers for assistance in their salary pre- 
sentation would be dismissed. Such as- 
sistance was sought and the chairman, 
who had served in the district for eight 
years with no prior complaint regarding 
his performance, was dismissed without 
statement of cause. 

The Bay Section Ethics Commission, 
believing that this problem is not pe- 
culiar to the Bay Section, requested a 
policy statement from the State Ethics 
Commission interpreting the ethical po- 
sition of teachers in positions of profes- 
sional leadership when such administra- 
tive orders are issued, or when their 
adherence to normal professional chan- 
nels in controversial areas endanger 
their professional and economic se- 
curity. 

In another case fully investigated by 
the State Ethics Commission, the presi- 
dent and vice-president of a local teach- 
ers association were dismissed. The only 
reason given was “to assist in reestab- 
lishment of faculty harmony.” Investi- 
gation revealed that the dismissals could 
be interpreted only as an effort to break 
up the local association even though all 
acts and procedures followed by asso- 
ciation leaders had been well within the 


channels recommended for professional 
activities. 


Discouraged Participation 


In at least two districts the superin- 
tendents made it clear to all teachers 
that the board and administration were 
opposed to policies of the California 
Teachers Association and that member- 
ship in professional organizations was 
discouraged. In both districts many 
teachers attempted to pay their dues 
secretly. In one, seven out of twelve 
high school teachers joined, and four 
of the seven were dismissed at the end 
of the year. Two had resigned before 
dismissal notices were released. How 
the other one survived was not ex- 
plained, but he also resigned later. 

The inquiry from the Bay Section 
Ethics Commission, combined with 
these and other known events of similar 
nature, has impelled the State Ethics 
Commission to prepare the following 
statement of policy and interpretation. 

The Code of Ethics for California 
Teachers is clear on this problem. 

Application IV-5 states that the 
teacher “Maintains active membership 
in professional organizations and works 
through them to attain the objectives 
which will advance the status of the 
profession.” 

Application IV-6 states that the 
teacher “exercises his right to partici- 


| This interpretative statement by the State Ethics Commission is the fourth 
ma series to be published in CTA Journal. The first, “Ethics of Recommen- 


dations.” 


appeared in March, 1950. “Ethics of Criticism’ was printed 


February, 1954 and “Ethics of Teacher Participation in Political Decisions” 
followed in March, 1954. Two more statements are scheduled for publica- 


tion: ‘ 
and “/ 
The si: 
a 64-, 
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‘"thics of Contracts and Placement Practices” will appear in April 
hics of Teacher-Salesmen” will be published in the May edition. 
statements by the Commission will appear in “The Teachers’ Code,” 
¢ booklet being published by California Teachers Association. JWM. 


pate in the democratic processes which 
determine school policy.” This wording 
clearly makes such participation a pro- 
fessional obligation, not merely a 
“right.” 

In view of these declarations, the 
teachers would have been in violation of 
the Code had they adhered to the ad- 
ministrative orders or heeded the super- 
intendents’ threats. 


In these instances the administrative 
acts and threats clearly violate the Code 
of Ethics. The Commission in its reports 
of major studies, however, has pointed 
out repeatedly to teachers that use of 
unprofessional procedures to counteract 
the unethical conduct of others is not 
an acceptable method of solving prob- 
lems. 


Seek Withdrawal 


Therefore, the first step for teachers 
to take when administrative threats or 
policies violate the rights and obliga- 
tions of staff members is to seek with- 
drawal of the threats or reversal of the 
policies. If this cannot be undertaken 
by committees or officers of the local 
association, assistance of CTA field 
service or the appropriate Section ethics 
commission should be sought. These ef- 
forts should be initiated before fulfill- 
ment of the threats precipitates an im- 
mediate crisis. 


In past cases, when investigation pro- 
vided clear proof that a teacher had 
been dismissed for leadership in rea- 
sonable professional activities, and that 
in fulfilling this leadership function the 
teacher had not violated other applica- 
tions of the Code of Ethics for Cali- 
fornia Teachers, the California Teachers 
Association has exerted every possible 
effort to protect the teacher’s profes- 
sional reputation and advance his career, 
at the same time pressing for adoption 
of local district policies designed to 
protect other members in fulfilling their 
professional obligations. 
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Group Insurance 


Q. I’ve been told that, as a mem- 
ber of CTA, I’m eligible for group 
benefits in the Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan although the district in which J] 
teach does not participate in Blue 
Cross. I’m a member on an individual 
basis but am interested in the addt- 
tional advantages of the CTA group 
plan. How can I transfer? 


Ans. The CTA contract with Blue 
Cross does not provide for individual 
participation in the special benefits 
offered under group insurance. To 
make the CTA-Blue Cross plan avail- 
able to you it would have to be spon- 
sored by your local teachers associa- 
tion and enroll 75 per cent of the asso- 
ciation members. 


Whose Negligence ? 


Q. When a teacher is on yard duty, 
is she legally responsible until re- 
heved, or may she leave when her 
assigned time is up with the respon- 
sibility falling on the teacher assigned 
to relieve her? 


Ans. It is the district which is legally 
responsible in cases of negligence, along 
with the teacher who fails to perform 
her assigned duties. As to which 
teacher would be negligent if the play- 
ground were left unsupervised under 
the conditions you mention, it would 
be a question of fact to be determined 
by the courts. It is likely that any 
suit resulting from this situation would 
name both teachers. 


If district or administrative regula- 
tions specify that the teacher provide 
supervision for a certain period “or 
until relieved,” the responsibility would 
fall directly on the teacher who de- 
parted. It is my impression that most 
teachers are sufficiently concerned 
about the welfare of the children that 
they would assume responsibility them- 
selves to keep the playground super- 
vised even though another teacher was 
delinquent in reporting. A professional 
organization would be in a rather weak 
position if it advocated that a teacher 
should feel free to leave the playground 
unsupervised because a colleague had 
been dilatory. 
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Temporary Status 


Q. Our school has an enrollment 
of about 250. For several years, 
teachers’ contracts have read “perma- 
nent” as to status. This year, how- 
ever, status was changed to read 
“temporary.” We are wondering just 
what our status 1s. 


Ans. The temporary classification 
has no meaning after the first three 
months of the school term. Section 
13104 of the Education Code creates 
this classification only for persons em- 
ployed to serve from day to day during 
the first three months. After that time 
the temporary teacher is automatically 
re-classified probationary unless he al- 
ready is permanent. 

School boards in districts of less than 
850 a.d.a. have the right to grant per- 
manent status to any teacher who has 
served three or more probationary 
years. Once that status has been 
granted, it cannot be withdrawn with- 
out following the same procedures as 
required for dismissal. 

If the contracts for any of the first 
three years of service by a _ teacher 
carried a permanent classification, they 
would not be binding on the board 
because it had no power to grant such 
status until the fourth year of service. 
Any teachers who were classified per- 
manent on or after the fourth year of 
employment in the district still retain 
that status regardless of what is speci- 
fied on later contracts. 

CTA attorneys advise us that the 
reduction in classification on contracts 
should be contested fairly early. The 
board clearly has no power to rescind 
permanent classification already granted 
without dismissing the teacher for cause 
as specified in the tenure laws. Yet a 
court might hold that a teacher in a 
district of less than 850 a.d.a. who has 
accepted probationary contracts over a 
period of years had voluntarily relin- 
quished the permanent status which 
had been granted voluntarily by the 
board. 


Flypothetical Affair 


QO. When does a project cease to 
be a school affair and become a com- 
munity affair? A project that (a) is 


Some questions answere by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


—— 
to take place on a school da» durin, 
school time, (b) is to involve the ey. 
tire student body and faculiy of th; 
schools included, and (c) is ; 
modify the curriculum in each clasy. 
room to some extent is generally coy 
sidered a school project. If, however 
to a situation including the a, b, and 
c as stated above is added the fac; 
that lay people help in the planning 
and execution, has it then becom 
instead a community project? 

Ans. I’m struggling to imagine what 
kind of situation has developed which 
gives rise to this question. It sounds 
as though someone may have slipped 
in group dynamics or had lost the 
leadership after having initiated a 
project. 

It’s extremely difficult to answer 
such a hypothetical question to cover 
every possibility. Let’s remember first 
that the school itself, to some extent, 
is a community project. The conm- 
munity may undertake activities which 
do something for the school and its 
personnel, or it may accept school 
leadership in doing something for the 
school or for the community itself. 
Sornetimes a school activity involving 
your a, b, c is undertaken to support 
some general community project. 

It would seem to me that any time 
the community at large is involved ina 
program which includes school partici- 
pation, it becomes a joint project. Yet 
it is possible for the school to request 
individuals in a community to aid in 
planning some undertaking that is for 
the school only. These individuals 
serve an advisory or helping function 
in planning or executing the program. 

Anyone assuming a leadership role 
in a joint project should be diligent in 
granting full credit to participating 
individuals or groups and avoid a pro- 
prietary attitude when outside partici- 
pation is enlisted. If the goals are 
carefully defined, and IF the project 
is kept in channels which contribute 
to these goals, the question of whether 
it is termed a school project or a com- 
munity project is of little consequence 
so long as the purpose is served. 

We could go on and on, spe: ulating 
on various combinations of ; ossible 
circumstances, but this should | suffi- 
cient to show that hypothetica ques 
tions are likely to get hype “etical 
answers unless background det: !s are 
added. 
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_ 1955 


s Salary Top Item? 


Continuing a series of articles on the school 


budget, CTA Research discusses the position 


of instructional salaries in appraisal 


of school finance. 


O far in this series of articles on 

the school district budget we have 
written as though the matters to be 
decided first were the size of district 
reserves and the amounts to be set 
side for capital outlay. These matters 
were discussed first not because they 
have a priority claim on district funds, 
but because they are sometimes sources 
{ local dispute in salary discussions; 
we wanted to comment on them early in 
the series. 

Actually there is no “first place” item 
in the district budget, no more than we 
ssign unusual importance to any one 
of the wheels of our car. Nevertheless, 
everything about the existence or con- 
luct of a school is aimed at only one 
prime objective: good teaching and 
proper learning shall occur there. All 
other functions of the school or district, 
including those of administration, are 
maintained simply to expedite the ac- 
omplishment of this prime objective. 

The needed effort and cost that go 
into making the teaching function suc- 
cessful are the wisest of expenditures. 
tis wisdom above all to have the loy- 
ilty and unstinting service of a staff 
{ highly motivated and competent 
teachers. The most beautiful and ef- 
icient school plant in the world is little 
nore than a “child corral” if it is 
manned by teachers who feel that the 
building was in part paid for out of 
their salaries, or who otherwise feel that 
o insufficient and unjust regard for 
mic welfare is typical of the 


heir ecors: 
*mmuni!\ or administration. So much 
mon! 


for the Si 


Instructi: 
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school di 
penditur. 


il Salaries 


naturally, a section of the 
ict budget which covers ex- 
for the salaries of the in- 
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structional staff. It happens to be Item 
2a in the general fund expenditure sec- 
tion and is labeled “Certificated Salaries 
of Instruction.” The first fact to pin 
down is the coverage of Item 2a; de- 
tailed reference to the variety of posi- 
tions was made in our October article. 
Suffice it to say here that supervisors, 
directors, principals, counselors, teach- 
ers, librarians, and substitute personnel 
will all be included. In small districts 
with a superintendent-principal, it is 
common and appropriate to have a part 
of the superintendent’s salary allocated 
to this instruction category. It is pre- 
sumed he will spend a portion of his 
time in classroom supervision, perhaps 
even in teaching. 


What Is The Percentage? 


A second fact to become acquainted 
with is the proportion of the current 
expense budget that needs to be put 
into the salaries of instructional per- 
sonnel. There is no research formula 
which spells out the amount of per- 
pupil current expenditure which must 
appear in the teacher salary item. The 
determination of this matter is largely 
a question of administrative judgment 
and discretion, heavily biased by the 
total amount of money available to run 
the schools and by the pressures of 
other desirable expenditures as well. 


We do know very well what has 
come to be “the going rate” of salary 
allocation. This kind of information is 
collected annually by the Bureau of 
Education Research, State Department 
of Education. These proportions have 
not been figured out in advance as the 
best possible arrangement. In the first 
place, the data tell us that there is a 
substantial range in the percentages of 
current expenditure which go _ into 
Budget 2a. The table below shows 


“Oh, I know your husband is a schoolteacher, 
but how does he make a living?” 


this information for 1952-53. Further, 
within almost any one of these size 
categories alone there is as much range 
as in the whole body of data. 


We cannot conclude that “adminis- 
trative cussedness” has determined these 
amounts or these variations. The na- 
ture of the education enterprise—it is 
mostly service—must be acknowledged 
as the major consideration. The desire 
of a community to offer the full range 
of educational services is a very decided 
cause. It is apparent that size of district 
and type of educational program are 
very influential factors. We would 
be naive to presume that local fiscal 
policy does not play a part, but educa- 
tional policy is decisive as well. 


First Things First 


It is practically a sure-fire hypothesis 
that the prevailing proportions of bud- 
getary expenditure, allowing for the 
factors in the preceding paragraph, are 
the result of first having to hire a 
teaching staff, then housing and equip- 
ping it to do a job. It has been found 
that when this is done, about two-thirds 
of the current costs in elementary 
schools will be instructional salary costs; 
about three-fifths will go in this fashion 
at the secondary level. Unified districts 
will tend to fall between these two 
figures. 

Another good bet is that there are 
districts which go about budget plan- 
ning by the hind-side-to method of 
allocating everything else first and then 
determining the salary schedule by 
what is left. This is completely inde- 
fensible in terms of the original purpose 
of the schools and is to be utterly con- 
demned as a practice. We are sure this 
is not the policy in the majority of our 
districts. 
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A third fact worthy of special nota- 
tion is the distribution of the Budget 
2a item itself. In the simplest schools 
there is no problem issue; practically all 
of this money is going into classroom 
salaries, with a modest allowance for 
the inevitable payment of substitute 
personnel. 

In the larger districts there is a sub- 
stantial array of full-time people in 
administrative or special services. Their 
salaries have to be paid out of the over- 
all per-classroom income. The more of 
these services that are offered by the 
district, the tighter becomes the circle 
of financial limitations around the class- 
room itself, unless these are recognized 
as added costs and supported by added 
revenues. In some districts it may be 
understandable why the teacher ac- 
quires that “don’t fence me in” feeling 
and that “how come?” look in his eye. 
The services are added, but revenues 
are not increased accordingly. It should 
be presumed that these services pro- 
duce a better classroom result, but they 
do cost money. 


Except by the painstaking process of _ 
going into each district budget with 
an adding machine, there is no pub- 
lished source for analyzing the statistics 
on Budget 2a breakdown. The CTA 
Research ‘Department has been occu- 
pied for the last eight months, when- 
ever time was free, in going over the 
annual salary bulletins of the last six 
years to discover what are the trends 
in instructional salary allocation. We 
have been multiplying the reported 
salaries by the reported full-time em- 
ployees for each of the positions cus- 
tomarily included under Budget 2a, 
then figuring what proportions of the 
total full-time salary outlay has ap- 
peared in each classification. The 
results will appear in a research bulle- 
tin this spring. 


Elementary Districts 


From the study completed so far, 
with districts in some of the state’s 
cities and towns, it can be indicated 
that there are fairly consistent patterns 
in this instructional salary breakdown. 
The largest districts, 10,000 a.d.a. and 
over, tend to put between 86 per cent 
and 89 per cent of their 2a budget into 
full-time classroom salaries. Districts 
between 5,000 and 0,000 a.d.a. exhibit 
a little wider range of practice, 85 per 
cent to 92 per cent generally. The 
districts below 5,000 in a.d.a. run be- 
tween 89 per cent and 97 per cent as 


a group. 
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The percentage for principals’ sal- 
aries does not appear to have so wide 
a variation. Six to eight per cent are 
typical figures for the districts regard- 
less of size. 

Size alone is not the full explanation 
of the proportions. Among these dis- 
tricts, many were five years ago only 
about half as large in a.d.a. as they 
now are. Yet during the span of years 
the proportion of instructional salaries 
going to teachers has changed very 
little. Since the districts studied con- 
stitute the urban centers of their 
regions, it is likely that the pattern is 
as much a matter of urban educational 
policy as of size. Another factor which 
must be remembered is the value of the 
services rendered to small districts by 
the County Service Fund; because of 
this expenditure they are spared locally 
some instructional costs. Even so, 
among elementary districts there is a 
tendency for the smaller ones to have 
less expenditure in positions outside the 
classroom itself. 


High School Districts 


High school districts are less easy 
than elementary ones to study from the 
CTA salary bulletins since it appears 
probable that the “classification sys- 
tem” for other than teaching staff is not 
completely uniform among. districts. 
Some have reported numbers of de- 


partment heads or counselors in one! 


year and very few in other years. 
Whether local policy has changed with 
regard to administration or whether 
interpretation of the survey form used 


PERCENTAGES OF CURRENT EXPENSES IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES, 1952-53 


Elementary High School 
Districts Districts 

ADA % in 2a ADA % in 2a 
3000+ 67.1 3000+ 62.2 
2000-2999 67.9 1000-2999 60.7 
1500-1999 = 67.5 600-999 56.8 
1000-1499 65.6 400-599 56.6 
800-999 65.3 300-399 56.3 
600-799 65.3 200-299 ost 
500-599 64.7 100-199 $2.7 
400-499 64.5 31-99 55.3 
350-399 61.6 
300-349 64.0 
250-299 62.1 
200-249 61.5 
175-199 62.5 
150-174 60.0 
AIADA — 66.24 AlLADA 60.75 


by the State Department of | ducatio, 
varied with the years is unkn: wn, 

Eighteen of the twenty-thr-e Sepa. 
rate high school districts so ‘ar ana. 
lyzed tended to have no less than 9 
per cent of their salary costs going t, 
classroom teachers and librarians, |, 
numerous instances these percentages 
were 95 per cent or better. Where 
occasionally 100 per cent proportion js 
found, it must be assumed the princi. 
pal’s salary was completely reported 
either for teaching personnel or {o; 
central office administrative personnel 
or divided between the two. 

















Large Complex Districts 





Our computations on unified districts 
or separate districts under a single sal- 
ary schedule were not sufficient) 
advanced to report much in this article 
In two large unified districts, San Fran. 
cisco and Oakland, the relative propor- 
tions going into classroom salaries have 
reversed themselves among the level 
over the last five years, but in opposite 
directions when the two districts are 
compared. A third, San Diego, has 
held to a fairly stable pattern over the 
same period. No explanation could be 
attempted herein for such districts, but 
a number of them will be included in 
the research bulletin. 

















There Is No Proof Positive 


It may need to be observed that the 
figures do not necessarily “prove any: 
thing.” They do not prove that your 
elementary district must spend 67 per 
cent of its current budget on salaries 





















Jr. College 
Districts 





Unified Districis 


















ADA Y%in2a ADA = -% ind 
3000+ 58.79 3000+ 65.39 
2000-2999 58.72 2000-2999 63.96 
1500-1999 58.19 1000-1999 61.3 
1000-1499 ~ 50.82 600-999 60.32 
600-999 58.82 400-599 54.32 
300-599 54.43 300-399 54.26 

200-299 57.02 
100-199 57.40 
ANADA 57.7 AlLADA 65.0 
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They d) demonstrate that in most such 
districts this amount has been found 
necessary to assure a well-balanced 
fnancia! structure for offering a typical 
salary schedule. Your district may be 
paying attractive salaries with 58 per 
cent, but if so it is a wealthy district. 
Such a low percentage in typical dis- 
tricts calls for some genuine explana- 
tion: small a.d.a., heavy transportation 
costs, small pupil-teacher ratios, exces- 
sive capital outlay from general fund 
expenditure, or some local policy de- 
cision. Whatever the cause, it does 
not make a poor salary schedule right; 
it merely explains it. 


High school teachers may be re- 
minded that a 2a expenditure of only 
60 per cent does not mean that high 
school salaries are lower than elemen- 
tary salaries, say in an elementary 
district allocating 70 per cent to teach- 
ing salary costs. In most instances 
because of the added fifth year of 
preparation, secondary salaries are 
higher than those among the elemen- 
tary teachers. The percentages only 
show the relative burden of various 
educational expenditures. 


This whole statistical story has a 
blind spot, simply this: there is ground 
for arguing that educational staff sal- 
aries have never occupied that portion 
of school operations that they should. 
Within the memory of man, teachers 
have never felt that they were paid 
professional incomes. The elaborate 
data we have may be only a story of 
habit rather than good policy. If, for 
example, salary schedules in most 
schools had maximums about $7,000 
and such incomes relatively had been 
available during the past twenty-five 
years, it is virtually certain that the 
percentages we cite would be mod- 
erately different. Apparently profes- 
sional salaries will be paid when the 
public believes they should and must 
be paid. Percentages in themselves do 
not establish this belief. 


—Kenneth R. Brown 
CTA Director of Research 


Previous issues of the Journal in which 
Research, men have discussed budget and 


finance include (September) an estimate of 


school housing needs, (October) elements 


of the 
serves, 


listrict budget, (November) re- 


December) capital outlay, and 
(Januar 


Mittees. 


the work of local salary com- 
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CALENDAR of coming events 


March 4—CTA Bay Section; execu- 
tive committee meeting; San Francisco. 

March 4—CTA Southern Section; 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 5—CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department, Central Section; executive 
board meeting; Fresno. 

March 5—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

March 6-10—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 10th annual convention; Chicago. 

March 7-14—CALIFORNIA CON- 
SERVATION WEEK. 

March 9-10—California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; board of man- 
agers meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 10-13—California Association 
of Women Deans and Vice-Principals; 
biennial conference; Santa Barbara. 

March 12—CTA Bay Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Berkeley. 

March 12—CFA Central Section; 
council meeting; Fresno. 

March 12—CTA Southern Section; 
council meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 12-16—AASA regional con- 
ference; Denver. a 

March 14-17 — Seventeenth Annual 
Conterence on Industrial Education; 
San Diego. 

March 16-19—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; annual 
meeting; Chicago. 

March 17-19—Department of Class- 
room/T eachers; southwest regional con- 
ference; Tucson, Arizona. 

March 18-19—California Industrial 
Education Association; annual conven- 
tion; San Diego. 

March 18-19—A-V Education Assn. 
of California, Northern Section; spring 
meeting; Chico. 

March 19—Central California Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English; language 
arts conference; San Leandro. 

March 19—Joint meeting of TEPS 
Commission and Committee; San Fran- 
cisco. 

March 24-25—Western College As- 
sociation; spring meeting; Los Angeles. 

March 24-26—NEA National Science 
Teachers Association; 3rd national con- 
vention; Cincinnati. 

March 26—Southern Region Conven- 
tion of California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; U.C.L.A. campus; Los Angeles. 

March 26—CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department, Central Section; second 
annual good teaching conference; 
Fresno. 


March 26—CTA North Coast Sec- 
tion; council meeting; Benbow. 

March 26—CTA Northern Section; 
Better Teaching Conference; Sacra- 
mento. 


April 1-3—California Association of 
Secondary School Curriculum Coordi- 
nators; annual conference; Santa Bar- 
bara. 

April 1-4—National Association of 
Deans of Women, NEA; national con- 
vention; Chicago. 

April 2—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

April 2-4—California Home Econom- 
ics Association; state convention; Los 
Angeles. 

April 2-5—California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, state conference; Riverside. 

April 2-5—California Convention of 
National Audubon Society; Asilomar. 

April 2-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA; meeting; 
Cleveland. 

April 3-5—California Business Edu- 
cation Association; state convention; 
San Diego. 

April 3-6—California-Western Divi- 
sion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, NEA; Berkeley. 

April 3-6 — Annual Conference of 
Elementary School Principals and Dis- 
trict Superintendents in conjunction 
with the 27th Annual Conference of 
C.E.S.A.A.; Santa Rosa. 

April 3-6—California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators; Santa 
Barbara. 

April 3-6—California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators; Santa 
Barbara. 

April 8—CTA Southern Section; 
board meeting; Asilomar. 

April 8-9—CTA State Council Meet- 
ing; Asilomar. 

April 8-9—CTA North Coast Section; 
board meeting; Asilomar. 

April 9—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors; annual meeting; Asilomar. 

April 10-16 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA; inter- 
national conference; Long Beach. 

April 11-16—National Art Education 
Association; NEA; 3rd national confer- 
ence; Cleveland. 

April 13-16—California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; 28th 
annual convention; Coronado. 
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Both local and national news can be neatly displayed on the board, as well as school 


news written in journalistic style. 
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Bulletin-Board Newspaper 


ESPITE the glamour, glitter, and 

persuasion of present-day com- 
munication media, the crowd still 
pauses to read the notice tacked up in 
the market-place. A group of journal- 
ism students at Burroughs high school 
recently took advantage of this tend- 
ency in fellow-students to turn what 
seemed a handicap into a journalistic 
bonanza. 

Located on the Mojave Desert at 
the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern, China Lake, the school has 
no daily newspaper in the immediate 
area which fully covers school news. 
Lacking a school print shop to help 
defray expenses, the class could print 
only a three-column bi-weekly paper on 
the subsidy it received from the student 
council. 

The twenty-two students enrolled in 
the class, proficient at finding news and 
prolific in writing it, became discour- 
aged. From the dozens of good news 
stories submitted, only a small percent- 
age could be printed in the commer- 
cially - published paper. Even fewer 
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stories were printed in the Navy-subsi- 
dized local newspaper. 


Starts with Board 


Members of the class voted to work 
on a “bulletin- board newspaper.” A 
piece of masonite two feet wide and 
four feet long covered with burlap 
matting became a giant daily supple- 
ment to the bi-weekly class newspaper. 

Prepared each morning during the 
laboratory part of the journalism class, 
the board is fashioned to represent a 
regular newspaper page. News stories, 
features, editorials, and columns writ- 
ten by the students and typed in column 
width are displayed, along with lead 
stories and features from regional daily 
newspapers. Photographs of classes and 
student activities made by the school 
photography class are also used. 

In addition to giving daily news cov- 
erage, the “newspaper bulletin-board” 
features regular sections on sports, thea- 
ter news, and editorial cartoons and 
comments. 

Long-range surveys, along with stu- 


bulletin boards concerns 


an isolated journalism 
class used a board as 


a school newspaper 




















Wayne C. /Tarsh 


Effective use of 


all schools. Here is how 











dent interpretations and editorials, are 
maintained on such news issues as 
political campaigns, treaty proposals 
and ratifications, and the recent school 
desegregation movement. 






Good Class Experience 





“Publishing” of the newspaper not 
only affords a wider and more current 
publication of schools news than even 
a large and expensive school paper 
would, but also gives an opportunity to 
display prominently the highlights of 
national and world news for all stu- 
dents. While working to help develop 
a newspaper reading audience for the 
future, journalism students gain ¢x- 
perience in reading, selecting, and 
interpreting the news more compreher- 
sively than they would in preparing 4 
typical school paper or in corupleting 
class reading assignments in tlie dail) 
papers. 

From the news posted, class com- 



























mittees also make a brief summary © 
news highlights to be used in + noon 
time newscast given over loud: »eakers 
in the school cafeteria. 

The latter activity is part of a « venty- 
minute daily program which ; ovides 
recorded music along with sonal- 








ized, student-interpreted news 
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THLETICS play a promising role 
A in the lives of our young people. 
How much this type of activity leans 
toward developing the individual, men- 
ually, socially, and physically, can be 
en by anyone giving the matter con- 
sideration. 

There is an unfortunate misunder- 
standing in the mind of the general 
public regarding physical education. 
Many see it only as calisthenics and 
gymnastics. Physical education involves 
much more as it is being taught today 
in high schools throughout the country. 
It goes far indeed toward building 
strong minds, as well as hardy bodies 
for the men and women of tomorrow. 













Progress Being Made 

Physical education has come a long 
way in the last few years. Its present 
system must be understood, along with 
the fundamental reasons for the tend- 
ency toward a still broader field, to be 
appreciated. 

There is no denying that, as a nation, 
we must become physically fit. Nor 
may we overlook the fact that we can 
and must learn better how to get along 


oR 


with people. There are high ideals to 
be instilled. All this the present phys- 
ical educational curriculum embraces. 
“It pays to play” is a good slogan. 
For years this and other slogans have 
made us conscious that we will live 
longer if we play more. Throughout 
the long war years we were confronted 






























with masses of impressive statistics on 
physics! deficiencies in draftees, and 
told al.out the disastrous use of leisure 
time. \Ve were urged to do something 
about '*. to play, to become fit. 

_We “now that the American way of 
life aff: :ds wholesome leisure. Activities 
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IT PAYS TO PLAY 





for recreation time, long neglected, 
should be character-building and body 
building. In our high schools today we 
are confronted with how athletics 
should be conducted. Many coaches 
have expressed opinions that such activ- 
ities should be kept in the department 
of physical training and accorded a 
decent and respectable acceptance into 
the curriculum. Some educators advo- 
cate that games and athletics for all 
should be organized as a part of the 
education which the youth of America 
is to receive. 





Much is being said about the total 
fitness of our American youth today. 
Our government is eager to find the 
high school graduate physically fit in 
order that he may give his best upon 
joining our armed forces. When we 
entered the World War in December 
1941 our leaders set about determining 
what institutions, industries and activ- 
ities were essential to the war effort. 
There were certain indications that 
sports might be discontinued. We were 
constantly being apprised of the fine 
physical condition of our opponents, 
especially the German boys. These 
stories and other reports of the many 
American youths rejected, caused much 
concern. Properly supervised athletics 
in our schools would have reduced con- 
siderably the rate of rejection. 


Record Is Poor 


World War II taught us things about 
the values of physical fitness and ath- 
letics. At the beginning too many of 
our young men of high school and col- 
lege age were in poor or fair physical 
condition. Arm, shoulder, girdle, and 
abdominal muscles were woefully weak. 
Thirty per cent of the white men enter- 












Pi 


Wally Walker 


ing the Navy were unable to swim fifty 
yards. Among Negroes the percentage 
was half again as high. The leg condi- 
tion of men was better than anticipated, 
probably because we are primarily a 
nation of leg games such as football, 
basketball, baseball, track, tennis and 
golf. A large percentage had received 
no experience whatever in any types of 
games of organized competition. .They 
were totally unaware of how to play, 
even games of low organization, and 
would have lacked the stamina—both 
physical and mental, even had they 
known how to play. 


-It is evident that somewhere along 
the line, the schools or recreational 
agencies had failed to provide this im- 
portant training. That lack stood out 
glaringly and to our shame and detri- 
ment when the spotlight of war was 
thrown upon them. No one should 
assume that a man must have experi- 
ence in athletics to be a good soldier, 
sailor or marine. It is, however, a proven 
fact that a good service man is better 
equipped if he has taken part in ath- 
letic competition during his school days. 


Broader Program Developed 


More schools are taking up the activ- 
ities which physical education now em- 
braces, and much is being done to im- 
prove those programs. The type of 
activity has been changed, and in many 
cases the emphasis on certain types of 
programs. Studies have been made to 
determine the weak areas of the body, 
and a close watch is being kept on the 
improvement from time to time toward 
total fitness among high school boys. 
Better facilities, improved supervision 
and more time given to physical educa- 
tion as an extra curricular activity, all 
have contributed to better results. 

Present day needs and desires make 
it necessary for the schools of tomorrow 
to be recognized as sites of recreation 
as well as of learning. Careful planning 
is necessary to insure that buildings and 
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grounds are designed to serve the varied 
recreational needs of all ages. 

It is also obvious that planning fosters 
a school-community relationship which 
is wholesome to the lives not only of 
children, but of youths- and adults. 
While more and more is being done 
about utilizing schools for recreation, 
there is still much more that can be 
done. School planners and designers 
must prepare for recreation facilities 
just as for classroom structure, recog- 
nizing physical activities as a major 
function of all future buildings and 
grounds. 


Good Planning Necessary 

No longer are such subjects merely 
incidental to the educational program. 
School and recreation planners must 
cooperate in developing a plan of oper- 
ation that will in no way disrupt, or 
interrupt, the regular school program. 
At the same time they must plan to 
allow for maximum utilization of schools 
for community use. This means that 
_ facilities must be planned for multiple 
use, such as entrances, exits, toilet facil- 
ities, heating control, lighting control, 
locker rooms, shower rooms, gymna- 
siums, cafeterias and storage space. Fu- 
ture recreation needs can be met eco- 
nomically, provided there is complete 


cooperation from our school planners. 

The athlete has a duty to perform 
in the perpetuation of this democracy; 
the worker behind the armed forces has 
his, and her, duty to perform in sup- 
porting our fighting forces. Physical fit- 
ness makes the task of the fighter much 
easier. It all makes living more enjoy- 
able, and security more certain. 


Seek Rounded Schedule 

In addition to physical fitness, one 
must also be socially and mentally fit, 
to be able to adapt himself to the de- 
mands of his environment. This process 
of adaptation involves then the social 
and mental, as well as the physical 
phases of health. Physical fitness in- 
volves both the qualities of the man and 
of his ideas. The man who is physically 
fit reveals unmistakable signs of confi- 
dence, courage, alertness, initiative, 
pride, discipline and good posture. We 
must continue with our programs of 
swimming, golf, tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, soccer, running, handball, squash, 
fencing, basketball and other sports. 
We must further include in the train- 
ing of men for each sport, those condi- 
tioning exercises so essential to efficient 
performance, as used by teachers and 
coaches. 

We must demonstrate that America 


is strong morally, socially, physically 
There is a job to be done, and aot the 
least consideration in its succes: js the 
assurance that physical education has 
place in our scheme of things. 


Dangers Inherent 


Educators must be alert for pitfalls 
We must keep an even keel in our high 
school athletic programs. There are 
indications that promotional schemes 
are in the offing. Our athletics should 
be more inclusive, both as to numbers 
competing, and varieties of sports. 

It is just as important to provide 
opportunities for students to compete 
in tennis, volleyball or swimming as in 
football, basketball or baseball. There 
are no such things as minor sports. Al] 
are major to the competitor. By the 
same token, there should be more than 
varsity teams in competition. The lead 
taken by some schools in having as 
many as four teams in league competi- 
tion is an indication of what can be 
done. More students in more sports is 
the goal which American schools must 
seek to attain if we would have a nation 
of individuals strong mentally, phys- 
ically, spiritually and morally. 


Mr. Walker teaches at Edison high school 
in Stockton. 


(More state news on Page 5) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES Research department of CTA 
ARE SURVEYED has undertaken a survey of 


elementary school libraries in 
cooperation with School Library Association of California, 
with endorsement of CESA and CASA. After four years of 
study, SLAC adopted minimum standards last November. 
To provide a reliable study of the situation and to discover 
variations, the research is expected to provide basis for 
recommended certification of librarians and establishment 
of accepted library standards. 


LOS ANGELES BOND A $133,000,000 bond issue 


ELECTION APRIL 5 to provide classroom facili- 
ties for 85,000 students will 


be on the ballot in a Los Angeles municipal election April 5. 
If the voters approve, 2476 classrooms will be built to take 
care of steadily increasing enrollment. Building needs of 
junior and senior high schools are estimated at $74,000,000, 
elementary schools request $45,000,000, and junior colleges 
want $14,000,000. Committees under supervision of Super- 
intendent of Schools Claude L. Reeves will provide informa- 
tion on school needs for citizen campaign groups. 


WHAT? RETURNING The steering committee for 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS? “Yes on 2” raised $53,473 as 
a campaign fund for the 


school building issue on the statewide November ballot. It 
was an economical campaign; only $40,407 was spent. 
When the committee disbanded, it directed that the bal- 
ance of $13,066 be returned to contributors. The letter 
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signed by Carl B. Munck which accompanied the 23 per 
cent refund checks dreated a wave of starry-eyed approval. 
Business executives almost unanimously wrote CTA they 
had never before received such thoughtful treatment, asked 
to be called “the next time the schools need help.” Inci- 
dentally, four out of five voters said Yes to Proposition 2. 


CHARTERS CTA local association charters issued re- 


ADDED recently include: 
411—Napa City Teachers Association, 


Napa county 

412—Jefferson Union Teachers Association, Santa Clara 
county 

413—Riverside City Teachers, Riverside county 

414—-Associated Teachers of Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School and Junior College, Los Angeles county 

415—Siskiyou County Teachers Association 

416—Upland Teachers’ Club, San Bernardino county 

417—San Ramon Valley Teachers Association, Contra Costa 
county 

418—Moreland District Teachers Association, Santa Clara 
county 

419—Tamalpais District Teacher Association, Marin county 

420—Faculty Club of Mt. San Antonio, Los Angeles county 

421—-Sacramento County Superintendent’s Staff 

422—-Kerman Union Junior and Senior High School Teach- 
ers Association, Fresno county 

423—Pinedale Elementary School Teachers Association, 
Fresno county 

424—-Sierra Teachers Club, Fresno county 
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TOUR 





CTA SPONSORS 
OF MEXICO 


Thirty-three day bus tour, arranged in 


cooperation with NEA Travel Division, 


will cost only $389 from San Francisco. 


Open to members only, early registration 


advised for this glamorous expedition. 


TA WILL SPONSOR an adventure tour into the interior of Mexico 
this summer. For the first time, the Association, in cooperation 


with the NEA Division of Travel Service, will offer a 33-day bus tour’ 


which will be filled with variety, color, and enlightenment. At a tost 
of less than $15 a day, many California teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the glamorous cities and ancient historic shrines of the 


Republic below the border. 

The tour will begin with an orienta- 
tion meeting at CTA headquarters in 
San Francisco on the evening of June 
26, staying overnight in the Beverly 
Plaza hotel, and starting Monday morn- 
ing for Los Angeles. After picking up 
additional tour members at the Alexan- 
dria Hotel in Los Angeles, buses will 
leave for Phoenix the morning of the 


28th. 


By Way of El Paso 
Crossing the Rio Grande on the 30th, 


Mexican dancers meet at the Charro in 

Mexico City. In July tourists will have 
many opportunities to see native fiestas 
and impromptu dances in the interior 
towns of Mexico. 

















the tour will proceed down the Cen- 
tral highway into the interior of Mexico. 
There will be visits in Chihuahua, Par- 
ral, Durango, and a teachers’ reception 
in Zacatecas. July 4 will be spent in 
Zacatecas (8000 feet altitude) with 
visits to points of interest. 

A three-day stay in Mexico City is 
scheduled for July 9-12 after visiting 
Guanajuato and San Miguel Allende. 

The tour then proceeds to Cuerna- 
vaca, Taxco, Pueblo, and a return to the 
capital city on the 16th for two more 
nights. 

Morelia, Lake Patzcuaro, and other 
points of interest will be included in 
the northern tour, crossing the Rio 
Grande again on July 25. The tour will 
end on the 29th at the Beverly Plaza 
hotel in San Francisco. 


Cost Is Moderate 


The price of $389 from San Fran- 
cisco includes all transportation, hotels, 
porter charges, 18 meals and tips, serv- 
ices of the tour director, receptions, 
accident insurance, and tourist card. 
For the same service from Los Angeles, 
the price is $379. 

















Marfil is one of numerous churches in 
and around Guanajuato which were built 
by silver mined by the Spanish grandees. 
Hidalgo’s revolutionary army encamped 
here during the seige of Guanajuato. This 
is one of the historic spots the CTA-NEA 
tour group will visit. 


The price does not include meals 
other than those mentioned, bullfight or 
theatre tickets, and personal services 
other than those mentioned. 


CTA Members Eligible 


Eligible are all persons in the field 
of education (active or retired) who are 
members of CTA and NEA. If space is 
available, an adult member of the im- 
mediate family of the registrant who 
satisfies the above requirements may 
become a tour member. 

Application and a $50 deposit should 
be filed at once with NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Complete 
information and descriptive folders may 
be secured now from CTA Special 
Services, 4th floor, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2. Tour space cannot be 
guaranteed to late registrants. The bal- 
ance of the tour fee should be paid at 
least one month before tour departure 
date. 

Dr. Frank Parr, CTA assistant execu- 
tive secretary, who will handle western 
arrangements for the tour, said a tour 
director will be appointed shortly from 
CTA membership. Paul Kinsel, director 
of the NEA Travel Division, expects to 
be in California late in the spring to 
go over final details with the tour 
director. 
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This photograph, taken about 1855, shows 49 students in the first public school in Los /Angeles. The building shown here, at the wrt 
corner of Second and Spring Streets, was first opened for classes on March 19, 1855. Miss Louisa Hayes, the woman shown at left, was the 
the first educator employed by the Los Angeles School District. See 
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fom such sources as the Los Angeles 
Star, which commented in an editorial 
on February 28, 1852, that “there are 
quite a number of children who are 
actually suffering for the most ordinary 
cilities of education which are as 
abundant in the Atlantic States as the 
very air which sustains life”; and from 
Mayor Stephen C. Foster, who said in 
his inaugural address during May, 1854, 
that “first in importance among the 
needs of our city is education.” It was 
he who was appointed first superintend- 
ent of schools after recommending to 
the Common Council that a board of 
education be organized, a superintend- 
ent named, and two schools be built 
to care for the educational needs of 
the community. 


Critical Point Reached 


Even though the Los Angeles City 
Schools today are facing the problems 
of overcrowded classrooms and 35,000 
boys and girls on half-day and short- 
ened sessions as the result of increasing 
numbers of children and a spiraling 
population, the 29,200 teachers and 
staff members under the leadership of 
Superintendent Claude L. Reeves are 
pausing briefly this spring to look back 
on 100 years of public education. 
Thumbing over the pages of this record 
provides an ideal opportunity for a 
spiritual inventory that may aid in fur- 
nishing the inspiration to grapple with 
the problems of the present and the 
future. These include the urgent need 
of nearly 2500 classrooms for 85,000 
boys and girls, $133,000,000 in school 
bonds to be put before the voters April 
5, and the prospect of 50,000 children 
on half-day and shortened sessions 
within the next two years. 


Last fall, it was Dr. Harry M. 
Howell, school budget director then 
acting as superintendent, who named a 
centennial committee to plan for the 
observance of the 100th birthday of 
the first public school and thereby for 
commemoration of the development of 
an outstanding school system. Heading 
the group mapping plans for participa- 
tion of the schools and community in 
this program are Dr. Hugh C. Willett, 
president of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education; and Maurice G. Blair, asso- 
cate superintendent of the Division of 
Instructional Services, who was selected 
a8 co-ch irman. 
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ition of a number of precious 
concerning the founding and 
the school system under the 
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Here you see what the well-dressed educator wore in 1884. This picture shows the 
teachers who attended the Los Angeles City teachers’ institute that year. The haze at the 


edges of the picture is NOT smog. 


This is how ambidextrous drawing was taught in an early Los Angeles elementary 
school, Note the curves and flourishes and the flower-decorated stove in the center of 


the room. 


leadership of Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, 
assistant superintendent of the Division 
of Instructional Services. These publi- 
cations include “A Study of the Devel- 
opment of Elementary Education in 
Los Angeles City,” by Miss Elizabeth 
Bates, a former assistant superintend- 
ent, prepared as a master’s thesis at 
the University of Southern California; 
and “The History of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the City of Los Angeles,” also 
prepared as a master’s thesis at USC 
by Harry Sargent, formerly a teacher in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Supple- 
mentary materials furnished by Mrs. 
Dreier’s sub-committee also includes a 
digest of historic information titled 


“Pioneer and Early Public Schools of 
California and of Los Angeles” pre- 
pared by the school staff in 1948 under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Gertrude R. 
Martin, supervisor for the third and 
fourth grades; and Dr. Richard G. 
Lillard’s “History of Los Angeles City 
College,” which was published by the 
student body of L. A.’s first junior col- 
lege on the occasion of its silver anni- 
versary observance last year. 


Activities Mark Centennial 


Other activities of importance as 
Los Angeles looks back on 100 years 
of public education are a centennial 
exhibit at the teachers’ professional 
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Modern in every detail was the model business office set up in a Los Angeles high 
school to teach commercial classes in 1899, even to a blackboard presentation of proper 
forms in advertising. 


this picture was taken. 


library at 450 N. Grand Ave. and a 
six-week display arranged at the Los 
Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park to start April 25 with the opening 
of Public Schools Week. This project 
was made possible through the coop- 
eration of Miss Ruth Mahood, curator 
of history at the museum. 


Among valuable sources of informa- 
tion for centennial activities have been 
files and resources of the Audio-Visual 
Section of the Los Angeles City Schools 
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On hill at left is original Los Angeles high school, built in 1873. The city grew since 


made available through Mrs. Margaret 
W. Divizia, supervisor; and two disser- 
tations pointed out by Dr. Flaud C. 
Wooton, professor of education at 
UCLA. These documents are Sherman 
H. Freeman’s “Board of Education- 
Superintendent Relationships in the 
Los Angeles City School System, 
1853-1920”; and George F. McGregor’s 
“Educational Career of Susan Miller 
Dorsey.” Mrs. Dorsey was one of two 
women superintendents in the history 
of the Los Angeles system. 





Driver 


Education 


for the mentally 
retarded student 


Owen Leshe Young 


HE program of driver education is 

rapidly expanding in California 
schools. Into this program come the 
pupils of our high schools at an average 
age of fifteen years and six months, 
Students greet the courses with interest 
and enthusiasm. As in every group, 
there are a few whose needs are not 
being met. Many of our mentally re- 
tarded and slow learners pass through 
the course with little understanding and 
less learning of the material presented 


by the instructor. 
) 


The Mentally Retarded 


Many schools work with the mentally 
retarded and slow learner in the core 
subjects: English, mathematics, and so- 
cial studies. Courses in homemaking 
and industrial arts offer curriculum ad- 
vantages for state aid students. How- 
ever, these youngsters are “thrown in’ 
with the rest of the school for driver 


education and driver training classes. 


The slow students are usually below 
the sixth grade in reading ability, and 
some are non-readers. They are limitec 
in vocabulary and lack ability to dea! 
with abstract ideas. A “watered down 
driver education program will not meet 
the needs of these students. They lea 
best by -constant repetition, which 
would prove deadly to the norma 
class, and by working with concrete 
ideas and objects. 


Materials Inadequate 


Books and pamphlets are too difficul 
for them to read. Sportsmanlike Dn 


Mr. Young is an instructor of ¢:\ver edu 
cation at Santa Monica high scho: 
CTA Journal, Me ch, 19% 
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ing, Mar. and the Motor Car, and most 
{ the other printed material used in 
jriver education, although adequate for 
he normal class, have a vocabulary 
which is too technical and too difficult 
or their reading level. The films which 
ye so frequently incorporated into the 
jaily lesson also suffer from vocabulary 
fults, and the youngsters soon lose 
interest in something they cannot un- 
Jerstand. 


Psycho-Physical Testing 


In using the various testing equip- 
ment about the room, the teacher often 
inds that extra time must be spent in 
working with the slow learners and the 
mentally retarded. These youngsters 
must first understand how to use the 
equipment and then have the chance 
for continuous practice until they have 
learned the necessary response. Gen- 
erally it is true that the slower students 
in the classroom are also slower in 
coordination and physical response. 
Their reaction time on most machines 
is frequently longer than the national 
werages and much longer than the 
other normal students in the class. 

While the rest of the class can com- 
plete a six week minimum course in 
iriver education, the retarded get little 
x nothing from such an abbreviated 
experience. 


The Retarded Student as a Driver 


The need for a change in the course 
is emphasized by the fact that the 
teacher is apt to find those students in 
the slow or retarded group, who are 
already driving, have received a higher 
number of citations than the normal 
tudents. The attitudes of these slow 
students toward good driving is fre- 
quently very poor. In many instances 
these students provide examples of 
those the teacher does not reach, and 
their driving record does not improve 
nor does their general attitude. 


An Overall View 


Fifty million drivers may soon use 
the American highways. On the basis 
of a normal curve with slight adjust- 
ments, this will mean that slightly above 
en per cent or five million drivers will 
‘all within the retarded group (65-85 
IQ). This is an alarming figure and 
Presents 1 problem which the teacher 
of driver education and driver training 
a mect, especially since California 
"as the | ighest number of automotive 
‘egistrati ns of any state in the union. 
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FROM pulpwood 


printed page 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


+ - 


nd <4 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 


livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 


mL ee 
Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 


Then, finally.. 

the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 
us the best-informed nation in the worl 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 lbs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country, 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will bey 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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WONDERFUL 
aa 
HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope 
proves interesting 


SALARY 


COMMITTEE 


at bat! 





Unique “Soundbook”’ 


—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 


thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 


Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig’; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, “‘Pure-sweet —Canada—Canada— 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody —Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 

Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corNELL UNIVERSITY, published by BooK-REcorDs, 1Nc. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 
—331 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It’s just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


ADVENTURE TOURS 


OFF BEATEN TRACK with Dave Wynn. 
Ly. June 25 (14 Countries) 64 Days......999> 


Plus Scandinavia, Morocco & Jugoslavia. 
80 Days All Expense. Ship (or Air).................... $ 1475 


Private Motorcoach, Good Hotels and Meals. 
Ample Free Time, Ninth Year—College Credit Optional. 


WORLD, lv. July 1 or Oct. 5, $2100 to $2995 
AFRICA, lv. June 29, 63 Days................ $2595 
For Folders: WYNN TOURS 

445 E. Leadora Glendora, Calif. 






























you relax 















England France Italy Germany 
Austria Holland Switzerland 


Join a small congenial group of 
professors and students of USC (6th year) 
going to Europe on a conducted tour. Sailing 
from Quebec June 23, returning August 16. 
Open to everyone. All inclusive $995.00. Ex- 
cellent hotels and meals. Travel in Europe 
by chartered deluxe bus. Free instruction in 


French, German and Italian. Write or phone 
for folder: 


Student European Tours, 1350 No. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28. Tel. HO-54747, evenings HO-28229. 


ber of this important committee. At 





William S. Knupple 








O you've been selected to serve on 
your local teacher’s group salan 
committee. That’s quite an honor, to 
be chosen among all the other capable 
members of the group to act as a men- 










first it seems quite an easy job to do, 
but the more thought given the new 
duty the less you seem to know about 
it. This same responsibility has fallen 
upon a large number of teachers 
throughout the profession and each has 
suffered through this hopeless feeling 
Each, however, has looked at this chal- 
lenge with renewed strength, an open 
mind, and a determination to do a con- 
structive job. 

To be sure, the problems which arise 
will be great and complex, but the) 
will bring out the capabilities of the 
members of the committee. You wi! 
find your work on this committee in: 
spirational, broadening in its educe 
tional applications, and a good it- 
service training experience. 

Each year a working salary commit: 
tee should be formed through its teach 
ers’ group or association. I! such 2 


committee is to be an import.nt one 
OO 


Mr. Knipple, a resident of Lal wood, ts 
an elementary teacher. He was « sisted in 
the preparation of this article by Dr 
Emery Stoops, associate profess: of edu 
cational administration at USC. 
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are should be exercised in the selec- 
ion of ‘ts members. 

The terms of office for the salary 
«ommittee should be staggered so that 
he work of the committee has con- 
iquity. The capacity of any group is 
jrectly related to the strengths of its 
nembers. These members should be 
representative of all teachers in the 
istrict. The trend at present is to- 
vad including an administrator and 
ne or More community leaders. 


Should Be Cooperative 

The function of this standing com- 
mittee should be to help the superin- 
endent make a study, or an evaluation, 
{local salary problems. The work of 
this committee should start very early 
in the school year so that a thorough 
tudy can be made. 

A preliminary meeting of the salary 
committee should be called by the 
hairman early in November or Decem- 
ver in order to determine a few basic 
facts and principles. They include: 
|) The areas in the salary program to 
be stressed and studied by the members 
{the committee. (2) The salary philos- 
phy of the district. (3) Information as 
to salaries in other districts in your 
area, (4) Meetings in the area (within 
100 miles) and who should attend them. 
5) Condition of the budget. Use the 
budget only as a guide and not a mas- 
ter. (6) The class size for all class- 
rooms within the district. (7) A sched- 
ule of salary committee meetings and 
what information will be necessary for 
luture meetings. (8) A study of in- 
creases on a direct money basis or if 
the indirect money advances, like sick 
leave, bereavement benefits, etc., are 
possible. 

Members should be allowed sufficient 
ime in order to obtain the information 
in the areas assigned for study. While 
this study is being done the chairman 
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should meet frequently with the busi- 
ness manager and/or the superinten- 
dent. This procedure will establish 
good working relations by keeping them 
informed on all phases of the commit- 
tee operations. Placement of all certfii- 
cated personnel on the present salary 
schedule should be an initial step to- 
wards making the new schedule. 


During this study or evaluation of 
the present schedule, attention should 
be given to,the smallest details. Exact- 
ness and thoroughness will save time 
later on. In the final weeks before pres- 
entation to the board, any retracing for 
information will be a great hindrance 
to the committee. 


During the first three months that 
the committee functions, meetings 
should be held every six weeks or when- 
ever necessary to check progress and 
to discuss the problems which arise. 
However, during the final weeks be- 
fore the presentation, meetings may be 
held every two weeks. 


Steps A.B. to Ed.D. 


The number of steps will vary greatly 
from district to district; however, they 
will generally be from 12 to 18 in 
length. The ideal should be around 10 
steps, although it may take some time 
to reach this goal. Of course, our aim 
is to reach an agreement between the 
ideal and the practical in any schedule. 


When a schedule is made shorter, a 
new teacher coming into the district 
can look forward to the top step in a 
relatively short time. This is an advan- 
tage in holding good teachers. After 
a teacher has reached the top step, 
many districts have gone into an anni- 
versary type bonus scheduling. A bonus 
of from $200 to $500 is awarded at 15, 
20, 25 and 30 years of service. This 
incentive also has holding power for 
those who are on the top of the present 
salary schedule. 

It should be remembered that more 
money made during the working life 
time means better retirement benefits 
for all employees of the school district. 
The trend in salary schedule making is 
toward a step and column method. 
Many districts have in addition a hurdle 
type which rewards effort for in-service 
training. 

The main function of any salary 
committee is to improve instruction for 
pupils. This can be done by creating 
an honest desire in the members of the 
board of education to obtain and retain 
the highest calibre teachers as a prime 
necessity for the district. 








summer 
at ucla 


three programs 
for teachers 





FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


June 20 to July 30 
(40 room and board scholarships available) 





THE RENAISSANCE: ITS ARTS, 
LETTERS AND HISTORY 


July 5 to July 22 


SUMMER SESSION IN 
EDUCATION 


June 20-July 30 


for complete information, write to: 


university 
extension 
university 

of 

california 

los angeles 24 
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Brilliance! 


This amazing dry 
powder not only 
produces a free- 
flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of 
brilliant and lasting 
intensity, it is a per- 
fect medium for 
screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger 
painting, brush 
painting, “tool” and 
experimental paint- 
ing. Available in 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
non-toxic colors. 
Send for free 
GENIE HANDI- 
PAINT booklet to 
Dept. ST-35. 
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For Versatility and 


GREAT deal of trumpeting has 
been heard recently about the so- 
inadequate 
small high schools. The usual criticisms 
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For Economy and Ease! 
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Western Division Office: 
5636 Eest 61st St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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ARE SMALL SCHOOLS NECESSARY? 


Victor Ledbetter and Bruce Watson believe they are . . . and point 
out some significant arguments favoring the rural school. 


which fall upon schools of fewer than 
200 students are: (1) They fail to pre- 
pare students for academic work; (2) 
they fail to prepare students for voca- 
tions; (3) they do not attract well-quali- 
fied teachers; (4) their cost is out of 
proportion to their use; and (5) many 
small schools could operate more effi- 
ciently if they became consolidated. 

As a consequence of these criticisms, 
the State Department of Education has 
developed various formulae of neces- 
sity, the most recent one classifying 
some fifty-eight small schools as un- 
necessary. No criteria, however, has 
ever been developed for judging neces- 
sity, nor have any criteria ever been 
developed to substantiate the above 
criticisms. Thus far they are value 
judgments. 

To fill this gap a number of organi- 
zations are in the process of developing 
criteria by which to evaluate schools. 
Such studies are now being carried on 
by the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and by the 
State Department of Education. These 
studies are recent and no data is avail- 
able as yet. The evaluations cover such 
points as tax apportionment, enrollment, 
teacher training and experience, courses 
offered, special programs, room space, 


A table showing grade point averages for the past twenty years at the campuses 
of the University of California by five year periods together with the number of 
entrants to the campuses of the University. 


Academic LARGE SCHOOLS 

Years by 5 Grade point Number of Grade point 
year periods average entrants overage 
1932-1936 1.24 12,290 1.19 
1936-1940 i Peas 14,485 1.27 
1940-1944 1.31 12,266 1.37 
1944-1948 1.38 12,992 1.24 
1948-1953 1.40 13,456 1.34 
Grade-point 

averages 

20 yr. period 1.320 1.282 
Total entrants 65,489 


Source: University of California, Office of Relations with Schools: Bulletins | blished 
March, 1938; February, 1942; March, 1946; October, 1949; November, 1' 
gathered and chart constructed by V. C. Ledbetter and B. A. Watson, C!-ar Lake 


Union High School, Lakeport. 


DO STUDENTS FROM LARGE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS DO BETTER 
WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA THAN DO STUDENTS 
FROM SMALL RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS? 


MEDIUM SCHOOLS 


Number of Grade point Number of Grade point Number af 

entrants average entrants average entrants 
950 1.18 470 96 1,048 
968 1.27 415 1.14 1,019 
942 1.34 355 1.28 931 
651 1.27 240 1.25 942 
768 1.35 288 1.33 956 

1.282 1.192 
4,279 1,768 4,896 













lighting, and audio-visual material, 4; 
evaluations of the physical plant and 
those who populate it, these studies 
may prove to be of no little value. None 
of these studies, however, takes fy] 
cognizance of the only true expression 
of the necessity and worth of a school— 
the product, the graduated student, 
For many years there has been avail. 
able a means by which it is possible to 
measure at least one aspect of the schoo! 
product. That is the accrediting system 
of the University of California, through 
which can be measured the academic 
achievement of those students from all 
schools who compete with one another 
on the campuses of the university. 










No Difference in Grades 






The data on the accompanying table 
shows conclusively that there are no 
significant differences between students 
from large, medium, small, and private 
schools. The grade-point differential 
between large and small schools is but 
.038, and‘ between medium and small 
schools it is zero. The entire range of 
grade-point differential is .128. The 
following conclusions can be made on 
the basis of this data: 

(1) There are no significant differ- 
ences in the academic quality of stu- 



















SMALL SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
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gents from large and small schools on 
the campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

9) The academic programs of small 
high schools adequately prepare stu- 
jents for study at the university. 


3) The number of students attend- 
ing the university from small schools is 
in proportion to their enrollment. 


Time for Adjustment 


In interpreting this data it is also 
important to note that students from 
small schools generally have had little 
experience at living in the heavily pop- 
ylated areas of, say, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, and that much of their first 
year is spent in adjusting to life in a 
large school and in an urban area. Then, 
too, not all of the best students from 
small high schools go to the University 
of California. Many go to the State 
Colleges or to private colleges. Of 
equal importance is the fact that those 
fifty-eight schools listed as unnecessary 
by the Department of Education are 
all fully accredited by the University of 
California (as of September, 1954). 

Of those fallacies under which the 
critics of small schools are laboring, 
none is more important than their idea 
that quantity denotes quality. Certainly 
small schools are not burdened by over- 
crowding and double-sessions. Must 
they be forced into that condition? 
Counseling and guidance are continuous 
activities and are integrated into the 
program of the small school and are not 
merely programming for the next 
semester. The small schools offer their 
full quota of non-academic subjects, 
such as music, art, shop, commercial 
subjects, agriculture, and home econom- 
ics. Participation in all school activities 
is high, thereby developing greater op- 
portunities for leadership and more 
complete participation by the students. 


Another fallacy of the critics is that 
they do not seem aware of the growth 
of California. If the projected popula- 
tion figures are to be believed, another 
10 million people would not, could not, 
be easily assimilated into the already 
crowded metropolitan areas of the state. 
Many of these people would of neces- 
sity and choice seek residence in the 
tural areas of California. 


Small Schools Important 

Smal! schools perform important so- 
ciologic functions, another factor over- 
looked | y the critics. These schools are 
at once ‘he educational system for their 
respect! e areas and an element of as- 
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sociation for the entire population of 
those areas. Participation by local 
communities in school affairs — PTA, 
athletic contests, dances—is high. Serv- 
ice clubs, such as Lions, Rotary, and 
Kiwanis, readily offer their services to 
the schools by giving information on 
occupations, sponsoring speech contests, 
and by giving active support to school 
programs. Small schools are, indeed, 
the hub of activity in their communi- 
ties. 

Small schools are important in the 
educational life of California. To at- 
tempt to qualify them for the sake of 


NIVERSITY of ARIZONA 





1955 SUMMER SESSION 





quantity, to ignore the quality of the 
educational opportunities which they 
offer, to ignore the important commu- 
nity functions which they serve, would 
do damage not just to the educational 
system, not just to the communities in 
which they are found, but to the 
children. 


Mr. Ledbetter is district superintendent 
and principal of Clear Lake Union High 
School, Lakeport, and Mr. Watson is a 
teacher in the same school. In publishing 
this article, CTA does not necessarily sup- 
port legislative efforts in defense of small 
district financing. 





in friendly and healthful TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico's new West 
Coast Highway 

FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—founded in 1789 
"The White Dove of the Desert’ 

MOUNT LEMMON—An hour's scenic drive from the 
campus to this famous 
nine-thousand-foot-high mountain resort 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM — Myriad exhibits of the 
Southwest, beautifully displayed 

DESERT MUSEUM—Flora and fauna of the desert 
in natural settings. 


JUNE 6- JULY 9; JULY 12 - AUGUST 13 


264 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 

National Authorities for Classes and Work- 
shops in Education, English, History and 
Political Science 


Special tours Historical sites of MEXICO conducted by 


Dr. Russell C. Ewing 


five weeks on Campus June 6-19; 


on tour June 19- July 10. 


AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, CLASSROOMS, 
STUDENT UNION AND WOMEN’S HALLS 






Write DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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For confidence and success in the middle grades — 


||| ll THE NEW BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


GRAY e MONROE e ARTLEY e ARBUTHNOT 


Now in use: 

THE NEW Times and Places, Book 4/1 

More Times and Places, Book 4/2 
Ready for Fall 1955: 

THE NEW Days and Deeds, Book 51 

THE NEW People and Progress, Book 6/1 
Coming January 1956: 

More Days and Deeds, Book 5/2 

More People and Progress, Book 6/2 


A solid, sequential program designed to help teachers develop in 
all their pupils the basic skills and understandings children need for 
confident, successful reading in all areas of the curriculum; to build 
character through stories that meet children’s personal and social 
needs; to acquaint children with good literature; to provide leads 
to wide personal reading for every child. 


Write for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 e = Atlanta 5 . Dallas 2 * 


San Francisco 5 « New York 10 


e 
Aaa = EUROPEAN R 
. “it, , ‘ 


The fastest train in the world is named after the 
relentless wind that blows through the Valley of the Rhone. 
Connecting Paris and Nice, it carries First and Second 
Class— Pullman First Class—and Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant) 
The MISTRAL leaves Paris daily at 1 P.M. arriving in Nice the 
same day. So, for those who demand superior 
service to the South of France, it 
combines speed, punctuality and 
the latest in comfort. 
You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 


and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY-THE RAIL WAY”. 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. B2 


Pleose send me free 
the new 1955 illustrated 
booklet ‘‘France."’ 


City aeniiitenstininiieiisaanla 


AIL TRAVEL 


P'TA to Sponsor 


Workshops on 
Family Life 


Mrs. William H. Cox 


Director, Parent Education and 
Family Life, 


True to a traditional pioneer spirit 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will help underwrite some. 
thing new in workshops on the campus 
of the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
this summer from June 21 to July 1. 
Co-sponsored by CCPT and C.O.P., the 
ten-day Family Life Education Work- 
shop will emphasize the often-neglected 
field of educating boys for their future 
family responsibilities. 

Featured conference leader will be 
Dr. G. D. Wetherill, a pioneer in this 
field, and Director of Health Education 
for the San Diego City Schools. Other 
leaders will include a psychiatrist, an 
army chaplain, a sociologist, as well as 
members of the college staff. 

This workshop will be of especial 
interest to, deans, counsellors, teachers 
and parents. 

On the Davis campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, a parent education 
workshop also will be sponsored by the 
CCPT in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Adult Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Universit) 
Extension Division. The dates are June 
22 to July 1, 1955. Conference leaders 
for this workshop will be Dr. Thomas 
Poffenberger, of the Davis faculty, Dr. 
David Smillie of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, and Mr. Milton Babitz, parent 
education specialist for the Bureau of 
Adult Education. 


In line with their long-established 
practice of encouraging the develop: 
ment of such programs throughout the 
State, the CCPT is offering scholarships 
to those willing to attend either work- 
shop. Housing and meals will be pro 
vided on the campus. Library «cilities 
will be available, with book and fm dis- 
plays and previews. 

After March 1, interested 
should contact the California € 
of Parents & Teachers, Inc., 32 
2ist St., Los Angeles 7, for 
information and for applicatior 
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New for ‘55 


WINSTON 
HEALTH 
SERIES 


Grades |-8 
by 
O'Keefe ° Maxwell 
White * Zimmer ° Leader 


America's newest and most beauti- 
ful health and safety series which 
develops wholesome health habits 
and wholesome attitudes toward 
personal, group, and community 
living. 


From Head to Toe 
Grade | 


Side by Side 
Grade 2 


How We Grow 
Grade 3 


Bigger and Better 
Grade 4 


Getting Acquainted 
Grade 5 


Knowing Yourself 
Grade 6 


Adventures in Living 
Grade 7 


Wider Horizons 
Grade 8 


The 


John C. Winston 
Co 


190 Waverly Dr. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 


Cali‘ornia Representatives 


A. ‘AERLE MATTER, Mgr. 
RICHARD M. McKEON 
HARRY A. SULLIVAN 
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Can We 
Teach Sex? 


Cooperatively, with 
home and church, it 
is possible to 

teach the biological 
facts of life on a 


high moral plane. 


Amos E. Clark 


HAT sex education is demanded in 

the public schools, is a great bug- 
bear to many educators. Some are. re- 
sponding with a mild effort, wholly 
inadequate, but most go to the other 
extreme of doing nothing at all about 
it, wishing to avoid the political “dy- 
namite” involved. There are three main 
reasons for hesitation: uncertainty (1) 
what to teach, (2) how to teach it, and 
(3) who shall do the teaching. 

But like it or not, juvenile delin- 
quency is forcing the school to face this 
new responsibility. Of course the home 
is the logical place for teaching intimate 
and personal matters. But many homes 
are totally inadequate here. Many par- 
ents lack both the skill and the wisdom 
to say the right thing at the right time. 
There is danger in saying too much, 
but there is more danger in saying too 
little or in speaking too late. Only the 
exceptional parent is skillful enough to 
keep the confidence of the child, and 
at the same time give him enough in- 
formation to satisfy his normal curiosity, 
and to forestall information sought from 
evil sources. 


Failure Sets Up False Ideas 


As a result, we get children in school 
from many homes that have completely 


Mr. Clark is an instructor at Polytechnic 
high school in Los Angeles. He is the 
author of a new high school text, MILE- 
STONES OF FAITH. 


JUNE 13 to AUGUST 5 . 


Post Session: August 8 to August 26 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
MONMOUTH 

EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LA GRANDE 

SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
ASHLAND 


JUNE 20 to AUGUST 12.33 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
PORTLAND SESSION 


CORVALLIS 
EUGENE 
PORTLAND 


Elementary and Secondary 
Teacher Training. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Study. 


Oregon offers teachers an outstanding pro- 

gram of scholastic achievement and vacation 

variety. Distinguished faculties, augmented 

by outstanding guest teachers, are yours at 

Oregon Summer Sessions during the Lewis 

and Clark Sesquicentennial year— 1805-1955. 
For further information write to: 


Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


Room 118M * 1620 S.W. Park 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Easy To Teach 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 





You too will find arithmetic easy to 
teach with The UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC Series because: 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to discover 


and understand number relationships and processes. 


@ Abundant opportunities for practice and problems 


are provided in the text for each grade. 


e@ Each step in each arithmetical process is taught at 


the proper time in its correct sequence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIF, 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 











SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ATLANTA,GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 





Post Summer Session 


STUDY-VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


AT SANTA BARBARA AUGUST 8-20 


23rd Annual Institute of Nature Study and Conservation 
2 semester units. 


Design and Production of School Publications Workshop 
2 semester units. Advanced registration necessary. 


American National Red Cross Aquatic and Small Craft School 
August 8-18. Apply at local Red Cross Chapter or use coupon below. 
Credit may be earned by special arrangement. 


Leisure time for participation in famous Old 
Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beautiful estates 
and new University of California campus, camping 
trips, grunion runs, sports and theatrical events. 


Administered by Department of Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of California 





University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send complete information on the workshop(s) entitled 


Name... 


Address 









failed to give any adequate se. educa. 
tion. False ideas about the whole syb. 
ject of romance have filled the yoing. 
sters’ minds, picked up from cheap 
movies, radio and television programs 
trashy popular songs, and from the cop. 
versation of ignorant and vicious com. 
panions. 


In a bad situation how are we going 
to start? What are we to say, with 
any hope of success? One point should 
be settled before we go into the matter 
at all: any teaching of mere relative 
standards will get us nowhere. The rea- 
son: the moment we try to look about to 
brace ourselves against something solid, 
our footing gives way to slipping and 
sliding in the sand. We need standards 
that have their foundations in the struc. 
ture of the universe. Our enemies are 
ignorance and depravity. We must un- 
dermine them at a deep level, in order 
to find adequate footing for vanquishing 
them. 


In the field of what to teach, let our 
first task be the building of a good 
background in the minds of the chil- 
dren. We will then approach the sub- 
ject of sex from above; that is, we will 
preserve the youth’s natural idealism. 
How completely crude and wrong to 
approach from below, from the animal 
level, to feel called upon to present 
the mechanics of sex relations, to limit 
tréatment of the subject to a bald, ma- 
terialistic description of organs and 
parts! How wrong to invade uninvited 
the private domain of the young per- 
son’s mind, and then to tramp about 
with muddy, hobnailed boots! Rather 
than perpetrate such stupid disservice, 
we will do well to hold to the idea that 
we are to teach family relations as con- 
structively as possible. And such edu- 
cation is not solely the responsibility 
of the biology teacher. 


Family as Stable Factor 


Our first goal in background building 
will be by every means to anchor the 
youthful mind in social responsibility 
and in emotions of respect for the family 
relation. Consideration of the rights of 
the child makes an excellent start. Re- 
sponsibility of parenthood then follows 
logically. Religious sanctions for the 
family are certainly to be enlisted, and 
the recognition of society as a | »werful 
authority with the right to st up 2 
system of morality to govern sx rela- 


tions. With strong and direct et ect, ou! 
teaching can then tie up perso’ al hap: 
happ’ 
isis of 


piness and success in life with 
family life, as the only right 
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... to Rare Experiences in 
the Out-of-Doors 


Fascinating discoveries in the 
¥orld of Nature await you at 
AUDUBON CAMP 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden 


Session I June 26-July 9 
Session II July 10-July 23 
Session IIT July 24-Aug. 6 
Session IV Aug. 7 -Aug. 20 
Session V Aug. 21-Sept. 3 


Two units upper division credit optional) 


Reservation and Information 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Pacific Coast Office 
1426 Bancroft Way ° Berkeley, Calif. 


1955 
CLAREMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 


Iwoterms: June 20 - July 29 
and August 1 - September 3 











Of special interest to teachers: 


* Apprenticeship in Business 
Personnel Practices 


* Courses on Resource Conservation 
* Workshop in Parent Conferencing 


* Geography in Elementary Social 
Studies 
(3-week workshop, June 20-July 8) 
* High School Social Studies: 
Integrated program of content and 
methods 


* Seminars in School Administration 


Institutes of Art and Music, featuring 
courses for professional growth 


For Bulletin write: 


Director of Summer Session 
Harper Yall - Claremont, Calif. 


The As: ciated Colleges at Claremont 
a 
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romance. No embarrassment or im- 
modesty need appear here. 

Background building may well in- 
clude a good deal of geology and much 
biology, including study of family life 
among the lower animals; advancing 
then to the need of increasing protec- 
tion in the higher species to insure 
survival; to reach a study in particular 
of the human infant as the most helpless 
of all young, requiring in the human 
family the help of both father and 
mother to give the children adequate 
support and training. 


Already there appears an answer to 
our second main question of how the 
subject matter of sex education is to 
be presented. The desired information 
will be best conveyed within a much 
larger body of general information. The 
sex theme is not to be singled out and 
made embarrassingly conspicuous, but 
hidden in the great panorama of the 
universe, unfolding as our course freely 
crosses the ordinary boundaries of 
school subjects, to increase the child’s 
awareness of the natural world and his 
awe in the presence of its wonders. 


Such an approach builds moral and 
spiritual anchorage, and therefore gives 
both pupils and teacher a feeling of 
assurance and security. By implication 
it shows clearly the absolute wrong- 
ness of any irregular sex life; doubly 
clear because it gives the reasons why 
—honest conduct leads to happiness 
and survival; wrong conduct leads to 
failure and sorrow. Perhaps in high 
school the course may best be presented 
under the title of senior problems or 
some such alluring name as psychology. 


Cooperative Teaching Assignment 

This general information method will 
also answer the third question—who 
shall teach it. The only adequate man- 
ner in which life education can reach 
all children, is to have it presented by 
a large corps of teachers, omitting only 
the weakest members of the faculty. 

Moral and spiritual values will then 
be an essential factor in a successful 
school program. Slackened home teach- 
ing and restricted church attendance 
have come to cast this one more respon- 
sibility upon the school. 

Do moral and spiritual values involve 
religion? Just how far can the school 
venture into that field? Is it true, the 
science of ethics, by itself, falls flat 
unless motivated by personal religion? 
There is no stabilizer of the American 
way of life to compare with the church 
as its symbol in the community. The 


1955 
SUMMER TOURS 


EUROPE 


around the world 


“HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE” 30 
Days. $1190, all-inclusive. Four de- 
partures: June 18, June 25, July 2 
and July 4. Always our most popu- 
lar tour, the itinerary includes thie 
highlights of England, rural Bel- 
gium and Brussels, Holland, Ger- 
many and the famed Rhine steamer 
trip, the best of Switzerland, Italy, 
the Rivieras, and Paris. Via motor 
coach throughout. 


“GRAND TOUR” 50 Days. $1685, 
all-inclusive. Two departures, June 
29 and July 10. The GRAND 
TOUR includes all of the HIGHI- 
LIGHTS above plus Scotland, 
North Steamer crossing, all of 
Scandinavia, Southern France, and 
Spain. Tour utilizes chartered mo 
torcoach, steamer, and rail. Many 
“extras” included. 





“AROUND THE WORLD” by air. 
60 Days. $2995, all-inclusive. Tours 
depart July 1 led by Stoddard Kin- 
ney of Los Angeles, always popular 
and thoroughly experienced; and 
October 1 led by Dr. J. Paul Leon 
ard, President of San Francisco 
State College. Itinerary includes 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, all of India, Kashmir (ex- 
cursion to Nepal for viewing Mt. 
Everest), Ceylon, Egypt, The Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and Rome. 
Price includes return ticket via 
Germany, Paris, London and New 
York, or via Madrid, Lisbon, and 
New York. First class _ hotels, 
private baths. 

——_—— 

Prices include trans-ocean air fare, 
transportation abroad, hotels, three 
meals per day, transfers, sightsee- 
ing, baggage, taxes and tips as 
imposed. 

Hotels are especially selected for 
comfort, economy, location, good 
food and service. 

Special entertainment is included such 
as Opera under the Stars at Rome’s 
Caracalla, gondola rides by moon- 
light in Venice, Folies-Bergere, the 
spectacular chair-lift ascent up Mt. 
First and on our world tours, 
Buddhas, Burning Ghats, Taj Ma- 
hal, camels to the Pyramids — all 
included in the tour price. 


Our own chartered motorcoaches are | 
used wherever possible to provide |} 
maximum opportunity to get “off 
the beaten track” and meet the |} 
people. | 


Mercury Tours 


210 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Phone: TRinity 3046 
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CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
1053 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 























Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 


























FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


School Master 


Fa 
f 


A 















































You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 

SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
projector at your convenience. 

Call or write us today... see 
these outstanding teaching aids in action. 










































Complete with slide 
changer and case. 





























Do You Want a Free Projector? 


A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector can be yours 
free of extra cost with each $200 order for SVE filmstrips. Make your 
selection from the current Educational Catalog. Ask us for full details. 






















Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


dergraduate 
dyate and un 

ila 4 B. S. degrees for teachers 
e MA. an / 


© Two terms: wg, 20 
8- 
june 13-July 167 _ / 7 


0 
For catalog: Room 10 


nd 
: Education Workshops . . . Specialized Regional 
Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting and Resident 
Faculty . . For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


June 22 to August 2 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Oe OU) 


most effective program the sc} vols Can 
undertake will supplement a: d_pojn; 
toward the church as the ulti nate ¢. 
pression of the best in life for childrey 
and adults alike. 

Our constitutional fathers neve, 
dreamed of putting religion to the djs. 
advantage it has found itself in today 
Witness the frequent pleas of Georg: 
Washington for a better religion as th, 
real foundation for our democracy, The 
only aim of the founders of our country 
was to prevent the situation of an off. 
cial “established” church. The national 
constitution speaks for freedom of rel; 
gion, to let each citizen attend th 
church of his choice; it speaks on) 
against sectarianism. But the unfo 
tunate result to date has been that halj 
our American families have chosen the 
course of no religion at all. Conse 
quently their materialistic, non-religious 
standards have robbed us of our best 
social heritages. 


Religion and Family Life 


The school’s part will be to teach 
religion without teaching sectarianism, 
or the teaching of any particular sect 
to the exclusion of others. The good 
program should no longer be blocked 
by the less than one per cent of atheists 
or by small minorities. To maintain the 
American way of life, it has become a 
fundamental necessity, therefore, for 
the schodl to capitalize upon the 
general principles of the good life that 
all sects will respect. 

To give recognition to the religious 
sanctions will make more secure and 
natural our task of teaching the chil- 
dren the duties and obligations of 
family life. For the sake of a better 
society, we of the school had better be 
found on the side of religious sanctions. 
As we lend the active influence of the 
school to support the family as a vital 
organization, so will we make a creative 
response to the difficult situation we 
are in. 


Are You Well Informed 








on activities and functions of 
California Teachers Associo- 
tion? Perhaps some of ov! 
booklets will help you. See 
page 47. For a more com: 
plete list of publications 
available, write for free list. 
Address: Publications D 2part- 
ment, CTA, 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2. 
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The children 
MARK 
THEIR OWN 


report cards 


Leonard L. Lasntk 


AVING children mark their report 
cards is not new in practice. How- 
ever, I feel that because the experience 
is so worthwhile, the approach and 
method should be shared. Actually the 
process may become the highspot of a 
pupil-centered public relations program. 
The time spent in going beyond that 
which is required for reporting to par- 
ents produces many tangible dividends. 
Pupil reporting, or self-evaluation for 
reporting to parents from the teacher’s 
standpoint may be thought of as a five- 
fold process. 


First: Obtaining a basic understand- 
ing of the child. 

Second: Having the pupil start and 
keep up-to-date a work folder. 

Third: Explaining the report card 
blank in the initial pupil-teacher con- 
ference. 

Fourth: Marking the actual report 
card based upon the pupil’s directions. 

Fifth: Evaluating the process which 
leads to further improvement in work 
and understanding in the pupil-report- 
ing-to-parents process. 


At the end of the H-5 semester, I felt 
that I had succeeded in establishing a 
basic rapport between the individual 
class members and myself. I wanted to 
have each child feel secure and confi- 
dent so that he would want to take part 
in the evaluation process. 

With the beginning of the L-6 year, 
| instructed each child to start and 


Mr. Lasnik teaches at Jefferson school, 
Berkeley. He and his class have used this 


method «‘ self-evaluation for more than 
@ year, 
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“TOMORROW 
IS THEIRS” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Education of a leading 
American university. There it was-eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject fieid, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 
based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show, how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 
organizations, etc., and engage in the 
same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 
place in the social studies of U.S. ele- 
mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


TH E ART Seeeian lite 
RANCH 


Open June 27 
(Pescadero Summer School Closes Labor 
of Art) 


Day, Sept. 5 


Plan For A Wonderful Summer 
Vacation NOW 


All-expense Day, Week, Month, Courses 
in Landscape and Marine painting. In- 
dividual Instruction—Nationally famous 
artist-teachers. Informal. No previous 
training necessary. Write for details. 
Early registration advised. 

THE ART RANCH, P.O. Box 182 

Pescadero, San Mateo County, Calif. 


ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted in eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


““TOMORROW IS_ THEIRS” 
2 Reels 16 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Summer School In Mexico 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


July 14 to August 24, 1955 
Intensive courses in Spanish and 
English Languages, Liberal Arts, 
Architecture, Government, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano 


Instituto Technolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L. México. 
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Up a tree... 


trying to decide where to 
attend school this summer? 


climb down and enroll in the 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 
1955 Sessions 


* Sequoia National Park — June 19 - 25 
¢ Fallen Leaf Lake — June 26 - July 2 
¢ Cambria Pines — July 3 - 9 


A college science course without the strain of books, tests or 
homework. Two quarter units of upper division credit for each 


of the three trips — six quarter or four semester units in all. 


A program of pleasant learning — field trips and nature hikes 
led by outstanding professionals. Science background not neces- 


sary ... just an enthusiasm for native beauty. For information 


write to... 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College ° San Jose, California 


Help convey the real spirit of our country’s story with 


HISTORY 


OF A 


FREE PEOPLE 


by 
Bragdon 


A modern high school 
United States History 
unsurpassed in interest 
and teachability. 


The text fully covers our re- 
cent decades and is so care- 
fully organized and ably 
written that it can be studied, 
enjoyed, and completed well 
within the school year. 


It brings you many unique 
new features to aid teaching 
and stimulate learning: — an 
interpretive study of the 
Constitution within the text 

a 16-page color section 
which provides a visual his- 
tory of the United States — 
an expert chronological pat- 
tern and realistic selection of 
content. 


and 


McCutchen 


California Reps. 


Carl F. Loeper 
Francis W. Shanahan 
Lester L. Walker 


Here is something new 
in high school history! 


She Macmtllan Compan yf 


111 New Montgomery Street * San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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maintain a work-folder of his class actiy. 
ities. The children had always kept 
folders, but it was emphasized that the 
L-6 folder was to be a key fo: marking 
their own report cards. If. as the 
teacher, I was to judge each child’s wor, 
based upon his own ability and Capac. 
ity, I felt the child should keep a mp. 
ning account of his successes and chal. 
lenges. The folder plus the teacher; 
grade book were to be the barometer 
for measuring the child’s achievement; 
in the light of his individual capacity, 

Approximately two weeks before the 
report cards were to be taken home 
each child met me for a conference, The 
first step was to determine exactly how 
much of the report blank was under. 
stood by the child. It is interesting to 
note that such items as “mastering num. 
ber processes,” “acquiring information 
in social studies,” and “cooperating in 
group activities,” were little understood 
by the majority of the children in the 
class. 


Must Prove His Point 


Once the child had grasped the essen- 
tial ideas on the card with complete 
understanding, I instructed him to tel! 
me where the check mark should be 
placed—“Making satisfactory progress,” 
“Improving,” or “Should do better.” | 
further stated, “Please read each item 
anf let me know what you will give 
yourself. If I feel that your rating is 
too high or too low, I will present evi- 
dence from my sources to show why | 
feel that your rating should be 
changed.” The pupil then went down 
the list of activity items and stated 
where he thought the check should be 
marked. Throughout this process, the 
child presented papers from his folder 
to prove his point. 

As a new experience for the class and 
the teacher, I felt that we had accom- 
plished much in the direction of becom- 
ing responsible for our own achieve: 
ments in the areas of academic lear: 
ings plus social development and work 
habits. 

The culminating activity of the re 
port procéss was to have a mimeo- 
graphed letter, addressed to the parents. 
inserted in the child’s report envelope. 
The letter sent home was as follows: 


“Dear Parents: 

“I would like to take this opportunity 
to tell you how the report cards weft 
evaluated. 

“Since September 14, 1953, yo ir child 
has maintained a folder of his «| \sswork 
In the light of his classwork, toge' er with 
a self-evaluation of his work ha its, at 
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‘ASS actiy. I udes, interests and abilities, he has helped 
YS kept fil ae to grade himself. e 
| that the “\s is so often true with children, they CW in 
' marking MM vere jn many cases too severe with them- 
. ' luation of their work and 

as gives. A re-eva 
ild’s = ytitudes then took place. GENERAL SCIENCE 
a ™ “| believe that some of the outcomes : 

Capac. { this sort of self-evaluation are: Smith-Jones 
“P @ tun Mf) 4 more critical attitude toward using ; 
and chal. all school time to better advantage. . . . a newly-published science text 
teacher's Mi» ag d eff i ae written for the average student who has 
Si? See Cam, 6 oe eee had little or no science background. It offers 
irometers part, to improve in his daily work. a “balanced first view” of science featuring 
evements MM 3) additional insight into the  child’s a simple vocabulary and easy-to-understand 
pacity, problems of learning. ee fe Se oa of science 
efore the “This method of marking report cards — 1 ; | 
n home. fy ould not have taken place without your 
nce. The dild’s understanding and cooperation.” G E N E R A L S C LE N C. E W O R K B O O K 
ctly h ; Smith-Jones 

oe The class and I continued this report- . ; te 
‘Sunder. . . - a companion to GENERAL SCIENCE, this direct, 
esting to ing process throughout the L-6 and H-6 simple 9-unit workbook contains an abundance of carefully- 
in emesters. It has been felt that each planned pupil experiments. Emphasis is placed upon 
: 8 _— hild grew emotionally secure before, application of science principles to observations and full and 
ormatio # : understanding of the simple vocabulary. Summary and 
rating in luring and after each report period. review exercises follow each unit. | 
derstood fy Pazents have commented that they be- 
ray pine the technique had enabled the READING FOR MEANING 

hild to feel more responsible in general . : 

pecause their child had a definite part Chicago Guiler-Coleman 

in the reporting process. ° ° . . . in 1955 this remedial reading series 

Philadelphia has been extended to include grades 4 and 5. 
he essen- He Gets Square Deal Books for grades 6-12 are newly-revised. 
complete ; ; : 
eal When the child realizes that he is e e 
ie ff sting a square deal in the reporting: J. B. Lippincott Company 
rogress.” to-parents-process, he becomes the vital 
etter,” F ink in the school’s public relations pro- 
sch item 2 The child grows in the under- 
will give tanding that the teacher is not marking 
rating i him ina cold and impersonal manner, 
sent ev: Wt that he himself bears the brunt of YOU'LL Summer Session Students enjoy friendly Oregon 
e. the responsibility for the ades he not only for its thrilling variety of Pacific Northwest 
w why | P y gr : 
Id te achieves. playlands, but for the ease with which each may be 
“ Reis The students have gone on to junior remem a reached. Any Oregon campus you select will be near 
n : lids school with the seclineticn Git snow-tipped mountains, Pacific Ocean beaches — or 
d_ state lier aie ee enee Win detente both. You’ll always be near great stands of ever- 
r0uld be he id seciicaia nn githiee. iia 1 greens...Old West rangelands... lakes, rivers and 
cess, the call be Pere ae lc ee O R =e O N waterfalls...and geologic wonderlands. For further 
is folder ; information, send coupon for 
free color booklet, “Oregon, 

J]: } Cool, Green Vacationland”. 
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ic learn- DISTINCTIVE community events will 

nd work add to your pleasures in Oregon. 
Shown here are Shakespearean play- | 
ers who annually present a month- | 
long festival of the Old Bard's 
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masterpieces in an outdoor theater 
at Ashland in Southern Oregon. 
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The 550 Arlington Desk is 
available in three adjustment 
ranges: Size A, 5th grade to 
adult; Size B, 3rd through 6th; 
Size C, Ist through 3rd. 


Our sales force is available 
to make a demonstration. 


as you prefer. 


College-sponsored 


Here is an exciting new idea for a European tour, based on the recent 
LIFE magazine study, “Picture History of Western Man.” Route has 
been specifically designed to follow LIFE’s itinerary, with every tour 
member receiving a copy of the book. Atlantic crossing is via the 
Italian liner, CRISTOFORO COLOMBO, or by giant TWA Constellation, 


ARLINGTON 


#550 Plastic Top Move About Desk 


An outstanding Modern 
desk of pleasing functional 
design engineered to with- 
stand extreme wear. 


Spacious lift-lid book box with 
top leveling device to permit level 
or inclined use. Adjustable tension 
slam-control friction disk hinge re- 
duces noise and protects fingers. 


Positive tamper-proof height ad- 
iustment clamps hold seat and desk 
to height desired. Noiseless friction 
swivel with large bearing surface 
swivels 45 degrees either way from 
center. Friction adjustment is posi- 
tive and simple to assure correct 
operation at all times. 


Large diameter glides give ample 
floor cushion. A fine modern desk 
engineered for maximum use with 
minimum maintenence, 


Top made of high pressure-nigh 
density plastic sheet laminated un- 
der pressure to hardwood oore. The 
result is a solid piece of fused wood 
and plastic so hard as to be vir- 
tually warp-proof. These tups will 
outlast other hardwood funiture ten 
to one. The plastic top resists 
ane carving and even inten- 
tional indenting with ballpoint pens. 
It will not stain or damage from 
harsh _ disinfecting-cleansers ete 
won’t crack, peel or chip. Long 
after other hardwood furniture is 
damaged beyond further use, the 
plastic top remains as smooth and 
as bright as when originally installed. 


H. S. CROCKER CO.., INC. 


San Francisco 


Fresno °* Sacramento 


A UNIQUE EUROPEAN TOUR 
ae History of hn Wan 


1955 


ITINERARY 
INCLUDES 


New York 


Fresno, San Francisco and Sacramento State Colleges jointly sponsor 
the tour, with six units of college credit available for those registering 
and paying tuition fee through any of the sponsoring schools. Dr. Francis 
A. Wiley of Fresno State will be the tour leader. Every major college 
and university in the Western Hemisphere will be invited to send at 
least one representative to join the tour party. 


To Meet Foreign Student and Faculty Leaders 


Of special iportance will be visits to the great universities of Rome, 
Florence, Heidelberg, London, Paris and other cities where student and 
faculty leaders will be invited to dine as guests, in return for which it is 
expected they will escort tour members personally through their universi- 
ties and cities and homes. Key personalities, ambassadors, journalists, 
political and social leaders have been invited to meet the tour. Clean, 
comfortable hotels have been selected, with English-speaking local guides 
chosen for their knowledge of history, art and culture, and their ability 
to impart their knowledge to groups. There is ample leisure time for 
exploring on your own, and visiting theatres, concerts and shopping. 


$1585 62 days 
ALL-INCLUSIVE DEPARTING N.Y. JUNE 23 


For further information contact 


FOREIGN STUDY TOURS 


210 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 14, California 
Telephone: TRinity 3046 


Gibraltar 
Naples 
Sorrento 
Capri 
Pompeii 
Rome 
Assisi 
Florence 
Pisa 
Ravenna 
Venice 
Como 
Zurich 
Lucerne 
Interlaken 
Black Forest 
—— 
eidelberg 
Frankfurt 


Cologne 
Amsterdam 
The Hague 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
London 

Oxford 
Stratford 
Canterbury 
Mont St. Michel 
Chateau Country 
Versailles 

Paris 

Madrid 
Granada 
Tangier 

New York 





AUDIO. 
VISUAL 
AIDS 


H. Barret Patton 


THE STORY OF A MAIN STREET 
MERCHANT. Film: 45 min., black and 
white, free loan, Association Films, 35| 
Turk St., San Francisco. 

A tribute to free enterprise is the theme 
of an entertaining story of the rise of ; 
company man to the managership of a 
store and his successful campaign to make 
it one of highest service to the community, 
The picture stresses the human element 
It is the story of the J. C. Penney Co. 


A MATTER OF TIME. Film: 15 min, 
color, Heart Disease, free loan, Associa 
tion Films, 351 Turk St., San Francisco. 
Modern farming, industry, and medicine 

are based on research. Research has re 

duced contagious diseases. The greatest 
killer today is heart disease. Research will 
eventually reduce its toll. The Life Insur 

ance Medical Research Fund is making a 

number of starts, some of which may help 

prevent heart disease from being such a 

killer. 

COLOR OF MAN. Film: 10 min., color, 
Sr. High, College, price $100, rental: 
$3, University of California, University 
Extension, Department of Visual Instruc 
tion, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Differences in the color of the skin of 

man are caused by his adaptation to en 

vironment. The amount of melanin in the 
skin determines the amount of ultra violet 
ray that can permeate. In the tropics, where 
the ultra violet rays are intense, only those 
persons with large amounts of melanin in 
their skins and in the retinas of their eyes 
were able to survive. In the northern rain 
forest regions fair skins and light colored 
eyes allowed more ultra-violet rays to per’ 
meate the skin, which accounts for survival 
of those with these qualities. Exceptions 
may be noted, such as the Eskimos and 

American Indians, but they are compara 

tively new -to their habitats. While the 

amount of melanin in the skin is inherited, 
it is unimportant today with modern meth 
ods of living and eating. 


THE LIVING BIRD. Film: 13 min., color, 
Intermediate, Jr. High, Sr. High, College 
Adult, Science, Nature, price: $125, Mut! 
Deusing Film Prod., 5427 W. Howard 
Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 

Instead of classifying birds by « cir ge” 
eral characteristics and differenc:; along 
various lines, this film gives one better 
appreciation of bird life. Points covereé 
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jude their feathers, their flight, the 
sracteristics caused by the faster life they 
4d, such as higher temperature, faster 
seart beat, quicker breathing and voracious 
opetites, their eyes, ears, noses, and bills, 
sir migrations, their courtship, nest build- 
ag, incubation, and hatching, and finally 
-eir benefits to man. This is an outstand- 


ag study of bird life. 


RAILROAD RHYTHMS. Film, Record, 
10 min., color, Primary, Intermediate, 
J. High, Creative Rhythms, Social 
Studies, price: $100, Film Associates, 
1107 El Centro Ave., Los Angeles 38. 
Color film with synchronized musical 
<ore. A record for use in social studies or 
ative thythms also accompanies film. 
There are many uses for this film in 
thythms, Art, Social Studies, Music. 


CHIPMUNK AND HIS BIRD FRIENDS. 

Film: 11 min., color, Primary, Science, 
price: $100, rental: $5, Bailey Films, 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
The chipmunk and a few birds are hunt- 
ag nuts and seeds when they discover a 
rd feeder that has been placed on a tree 
y the ranger’s children. There one sees 
the chickadee, woodpecker, pigmy nuthatch, 
lue jay, junco, and gray squirrel. One 
iso learns about foods that are good to 
slace in such a feeder. Since these birds 
all found in California, it is especially 
iluable here. 


BRAZILIAN RAIN FOREST. Film: 11 
min. color, Intermediate, Jr. High, Adult, 
Social Studies and Science, price: $90, 
Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 

The water cycle has much to do with 
ting the two great drainage basins in 

South America, the Amazon Basin and the 

Paraguay Basin. This picture is filmed in 

Pantanal in the Paraguay Basin of South- 
west Brazil. Wild life and life among the 
ohabitants are shown. This region holds 

seat possibilities of development in the 

tuture, 


THE NOSE—STRUCTURE AND 
FUNCTION. Film: 10 min., color, Sr. 
High, Science, Physiology, Hygiene, 
price: $100. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, 

The structure of the nose and its func- 
‘ons are shown through close-ups and ani- 
nation, Other organs closely related, such 
s the adenoids, tonsils, sinuses, larynx, etc., 
re shown and their purposes explained. 


OUT OF THE DARK (HISTORY OF 
ILLUMINATION). Film: 15  min., 
black and white, Intermediate, Jr. High, 
St. High, Adult, Social Science, General 
Science, price: $62.50, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 5625 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, 

In early times man used fire as his only 
nethod of lighting during the dark hours 
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of night. For centuries the only improve- 
ments were candles and burning of liquids. 
Then came gas lamps. Various other im- 
provements have followed, especially elec- 
trical and fluorescent lighting. 


POSTER MAKING: PRINTING BY SILK 
SCREEN. Film: 15 min., color, Jr. High, 
Sr. High, College, Adult, Art, price: 
$135, rental: $6, Bailey Films, 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

Steps in the silk screen process are shown 
after the needed equipment is discussed. 
The first color is put on with a paper sten- 
cil. The second stencil is made by the 
glue-tusche technique. For the third stencil 
the lacquer film and photographic tech- 
niques are combined. 


MACHINES DO WORK. Film: 10 min., 
black and white, Intermediate, Science, 
price: $50, Young America, Audio-Visual 
Supply Co., 247 Broadway, Laguna 
Beach. 

Simple machines and their uses are 
shown. These are the lever, the wheel and 
axle, the inclined plane, and the pulley. 
Their use in more complicated machines is 
readily seen. 


TODAY’S HORSE FARM. Film: 10 min., 
color, Primary, price: $90, Frith Films, 
1816 No. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28. 
Life on a horse breeding farm is shown 

from the viewpoint of raising a prize 

Percheron. Much can be learned about the 

care and habits of horses, as well as the 

work done by them. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS. Film: 10 min., black and 
white, Sr. High, College, Science, price: 
$50, Indiana University, Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

Pasteur demonstrated that life develops 
only from living things. Both plants and 
animals have five characteristics — move- 
ment, response to stimulii, reproduction, 
growth from young to adult, and obtaining 
energy. These processes take place in the 
cells of pl. nts and animals. 


THE MYSTIC ALHAMBRA (STORIES 
OF YESTERDAY’S WORLD). Film: 
13 min., black and white, Sr. High, Eng- 
lish, Social Studies, price: $135. Simmel 
Meservey, 913 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 
geles 35. 

Scenes from the Alhambra of today are 
shown to portray the colorful history of the 
palace, including Moorish tales as told by 
an old man, the conquest by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and its decay and its occupation 
by the gypsies. 


CORRECTION 

The January issue of the Journal, in list- 
ing LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE, a 
film available through United World Films, 
incorrectly listed the time as 18 minutes 
instead of 9, and showed a price of $90. 
The black and white film is $45, while $90 
covers the cost of a color film. 












*% Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl PattersonSchmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago's Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 
We see two youngsters going 
through the steps of setting up 
a home aquarium. Beautiful 
close-up color photography of 
fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon)“John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


Paul Cox, 5625 Hollywood Blvd. 
| Hollywood, Calif. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
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parable to the effort expended, one of 


(Earn from | to 14 units 
in C.O.P. Summer Sessions) 


INCE track was not receiving sup- 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP 


PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP 


Julius Sneezer and the Track Meet 


Vernette Trosper Lum 


ceived the 
Olympics on our own 


port from the student body com- 


. Teacher-Designed 
Tours of Europe 


OUR FIFTH YEAR 


GOLDEN GATE TOURS 


Central Europe including 
Or Spain, Portugal and 


No. Africa . . $1390 
85 Days 





Central Europe including 


Scandinavia . . . $1390 
83 Days 


Write for Literature 
EUR-CAL TRAVEL 


6839 Buckingham Blvd. 
Berkeley 5, California 





For complete catalogue write to 
Dean of the 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 21 AND JULY 25 


19 5 5 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


ADMINISTRATORS WORKSHOP 
July 25 to Aug. 5 


PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
regular & intersession 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
June 21 to July 24 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
ASIAN STUDIES, in San 
Francisco, regular sessions. 


in regular sessions 


June 21 to July | 


COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY 


June 20 to Aug. 6 


July 25 to Aug. 6 





the track stars at our high school con- 
idea of staging a Junior 
athletic field. 


However, he could not find a facuylt 
sponsor. 

Finally the foreign language depart. 
ment agreed to sponsor the event pro- 
viding it would be permitted to use 
least part of the program for a culm; 
nating unit to apply knowledge tha 
had already been attained or that woul! 
be gained in research. The physical 
education department offered its ¢o. 
operation. The foreign language classes 
worked on costumes, props, and script, 

The foreign language department, we 
decided, should make a humorous con. 
tribution. The theme would be a ridicu. 
lous contrast of ancient and modem. 
Jokes for the M.C. carried out this 
theme and referred to the sports taking 
place as much as possible. While se. 
rious activities were going on in the 
center arena, comedy would prevail on 
the track, and vice versa. 

In order that the audience would not 
be presented with an empty stage, the 
games official, the distance calculator 
and his helpers, and the tape holders 
were all busy making stage business 
on the field by setting out markers, etc. 
while the grandstand was filling up. 


Starts With Lighting of Urn 


As soon as the audience was seated. 
Bliberachi in white tunic with black 
tails ran out with candelabra to light 
an urn which the chemistry class had 
prepared. After the urn was lighted. 
Bliberachi tried to sit down at a prop 
piano, but the piano stool collapsed. 4 
trumpet then rose out of the piano 
Bliberachi grabbed the trumpet to pla! 
fanfare. He stopped before finishin: 
and started to leave, but came back t 
play the last sour note. The piano the: 
ran off the field, chased by Bliberach! 

Mark Anthony entered in a prop 
chariot made on a child’s wagon ane 
pulled by two boys under « blanket 
with a horse’s head and tai! Math 
Anthony acted as M.C. at public 


¢ senior 


Dr. Lum is chairman of the {fc 
guage department at Bell Gard 
high school, Montebello. 
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uddress vstem set up by the radio de- 
sartment on a riser between the grand- 
¢and and the track. At his opening 
ines, “Friends, Romans, Countrymen, 
ind me your ears,” ears came flying 
ut of the grandstand. 

A special messenger in white tunic 
jortie with a blue border and red 
nderpants came running out on the 
geld with the American flag for the flag 


i faculty salute. 

> depart \ncient Rites Return 

vent pro- Mark Anthony then announced Cleo- 
to use at patra who was born in on a litter (made 
a culmi 

dge that , 

at woul 4 | S 1) om HUH) 
‘wes I TESTU med 

| its co. aay - 

1e classes ON AMAZIN 

script Food Supplement 
ment, we 

aici 16 VITAMINS 
a ridicu 12 MINERALS 
modern, In a Single Tablet 

out this Including the saees 
ts taking an de auige 
Vhile se- the growth of 

vin the Be Red Blood cells 
revail on J | try this all Vitamin-Mineral formula—PLEMS 


—at a cost of $2.35 for 100 tablets— 
one a day is an adequate dose 
Again VITAMIN-QUOTA leads the way in 


( ) a 
vuld not supplying the vitamin needs to millions at 


tage, the amazing savings. Here, combined in one small 
tablet called PLEMS you get 16 high potency 
alculator vitamins and 12 minerals. Included in_this 
h Iders outstanding formula are the amazing “RED” 
 NOIMers vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid which have 
business stirred the medical world and mark the great- 
USINES! est advance in blood building since liver. 
ers, etc Heretofore vitamins of this type have been 
aoe very expensive, but they are now available 
g up. in PLEMS at a price within the reach of all. 
Compare the potencies in PLEMS—and don’t 
forget that potency is the one factor which 
determines value—with vitamin-mineral pro- 
ducts you are now using or with any supple- 
d ments containing these splendid blood build- 
Ss seated, ing factors and see how much you can save. 
th black Nowhere in America will you find such unit- 
age in a single tablet, so reasonably priced. 
to light No matter which vitamins you have used and 
; how much you have paid for them you should 
‘lass had test the value of this truly fine formula now. 
lighted Each PLEMS tablet contains 
Vitamin A 5,000 USP units Cal. Pantothenate 3 Mg. 
ta prop Vitamin D 1,600 USP units Niacinamide 20 Mg. 
Vitamin B-12 2 Mcg. Vitamin K 0.2 Mg. 
ipsed. A Folic Acid 0.3Mg. Vitamin E 5 Mg. 
.. Vitamin € 50 Mg. Biotin 
e plano ftamin BI 5 Mg. Rutie 
} itamin B2 2 Mg. Choline 
t to pla) Vitmin Bb 0.5Mg. Inositol 
nishin? t 0.15 Mg. lodine 
finishit Copper 1 Mg. Molybdenum 
back ti Fluorine 0.1 Mg. Potassium 
Iron 15 Mg. Zine ‘ 
ano then Colcium 143 Mg. Magnesium 10 Mg. 
3 hi Manganese 1Mg. Phosphorus 110 Mg. 
iberachi One tablet daily meets or exceeds the 
00 MINIMUM daily Vitamin requirements. 
a Pr? Hf | 100 Tablets $ 2.35 250 Tablets $ 5.25 
gon anc 500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 
blanket PLEMS are sold only at the address below. 
D : We pay «ll postage. Order C.O.D. or save 
Mark all charg.s by sending check or money order. 
: bi Money bck if not satisfied. 
uUpdIUC : 
P VITAMIN-QUOTA 
One of world’s largest distributors of vitamins. 
Est. 199 Serving over a million families, 
Coast-to-c ,ast, 
sign lan: Dep* L-262, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd. 
- Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
s senio ; : 
Sales in Calif. add 3%. 
Sales in Los Angeles add 4%. 
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on a stretcher) by two Egyptian slaves. 
She was dumped in the gravel before 
reaching the riser. Finally she was 
ceremoniously seated on the riser, and 
the litter with a “For Hire” sign was 
placed in view of the grandstand. 


Julius Sneezer with many laurel 
wreathes on his head made a grand 
entrance, in a beat-up hot rod with 
smoke pouring out the back. Sneezer 
was continually fanned with palm leaves 
by two Grecian beauties, and he was 
continuously sneezing. After he ex- 
changed greetings with Mark Anthony, 
he was pompously seated, and shouted, 
raising his arm, “Let the games begin.” 


Two banner girls with a wide banner 
“Hail Sneezer” led the procession of 
participants under the goal post onto 
the field where they paused in two 
diagonal lines to take the oath of sports- 
manship led by the game official. All 
athletes not competing in the next 
events came to sit at the foot of the 
riser. 


Sneezer started the races by raising 
his right hand. First and second win- 
ners were crowned by Sneezer with 
laurel wreaths. To make stage business, 
Mark Anthony kept sending special 
messengers out on the field to find out 
the progress of the games. 


While the 1320, 100, and 220 were 
being run around the track, gladiato- 
rial combats were staged in the center 
of the arena. Two boys under a sheet 
with a lion’s head and tail won the 
first combat, and lay at Sneezer’s feet 
after being crowned. The dead gladiator 
was carried off in Cleopatra’s litter. 


Complete With Combat 


The next two gladiators fought each 
other with hatchets, rubber hose, and 
pipes, growling all the while. The win- 
ner waited for the audience to tell 
Sneezer the fate of the losing gladiator 
by thumbs up or thumbs down. The 
audience wanted him killed. 

A very small gladiator ran out to 
take on the champion. He was chased 
by the lion, who ripped off his cos- 
tume and ran off the field with it. The 
new contender removed the costume 
from the dead gladiator who was then 
carried off the field by the litter bearers. 
Food coloring in flour was used for 
blood. After killing the previous cham- 
pion at the request of the audience, the 
small gladiator was awarded, instead of 
a wreath, the most beautiful girl of all: 
one of our biggest boys with flowing 
robes and turquoise wig. 


While competition in the discus, jave- 
line, and broad jump was taking place 
in center field, a comic relay was run 
on the track between a tall and short 
team. Chain belts were used for batons. 
The participants used crutches, a pogo 
stick, a kiddie car, stilts, a skooter, a 
bicycle, and a tricycle. 

At the end, as Sneezer began to warm 
up to Cleopatra, his wife, Calpurnia, 
stormed onto the field and led Sneezer 
off by the ear. 

As would be expected, audience re- 
ception was very favorable. Interest in 
track as a competitive sport grew fast. 


MEMO TO TEACHERS: 
TPS 
eS men ULC 
in Minimum Space 


QETFIFI ASST OSET 7 


Visibly better features of construction 
and design make Bargen-designed class- 
room furniture by General the first choice 
of particular school officials. 

Bodytone seats encourage upright pos- 
ture, discourage slouching, reduce fatidue. 
Exclusive palette-shaped desk top lends 
needed support to writing arm. Seat and 
desk height adjust quickly to fit any pupil. 
Pedestal shape cuts clean-up time in half, 
saves up to 30% of floor space. 

Princlpals, teachers, pupils and janitors 
everywhere agree . . . Bargen-designed 
General school equipment is truly tops in 
beauty, comfort and practical design. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Featuring the designs of 
General 


William James Bargen 
869 Hersey Street 


School Equipment Co. 


St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


THERE IS NOTHING FINER 


. . « than a well-organized European Tour. 
Careful comparison shows that Wells Tours 
cost $300- $400 less than other similar 
tours due to selling our tours directly to 
the public and eliminating the middle-man. 
Our Grand Tours, leaving New York June 
and July visit all of Europe including 
Scandinavia and Spain in 68 delightful 
days under distinguished leadership. For 
$1185 it is unbelievable value. Before you 
buy ANY European tour see first what 
Wells Tours offers. You will have the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime and still save hundreds 
of dollars. College credits up to 9 units 
available. 


Free booklet: “TO EUROPE IN 1955” 
with special up-to-the-minute 


travel information 
Weiis Tours 7°" "ana’tio 


and tips. 
6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 48 » WEbster 3-2348 








® EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE * 
ECONOMY 4 

OURS! 

AN ADVENTURE IN ns 
HAWAII! 


49 days $575 plus tax 


An exciting fun tour with or without 
school. Includes tour to the Outer Islands. 


AN ADVENTURE IN O 


SCANDINAVIA! 


4 
“ 


SEE BE 


44 days $1050 from New York « 
Besides comprehensive sightseeing, also * 
excellent lectures at the finest schools. s 
AN ADVENTURE IN oO ® 
CENTRAL EUROPE! 


CEC OE BES GEE EE BEL BE BEE SE. 


49 days $1 255 from New York ¢ 
Featuring lectures at the University of 
Innsbruck and detailed sightseeing. ‘ 
AN ADVENTURE IN 7 * 
THE ORIENT! > 
<4 e ” 
i 645 days $2090 an 
5 A 20,000 mile adventure including lectures Sf 
% and visits in principal Far East cities. 4 


Every ase of the above tours has been 


., 
ae 


h 
oneal and intelligently planned by the 
Director of Educational Travel during a 
world-wide trip in 1954. 


2 
® 











Check tour interested in and mail 
ad with your name and address for 
information to: 


PHINNEY-McGINNIS 
Educational Adventure Tours 
402 A Alvarado St. Monterey, Calif. 


SE SE BE BE BEN BI BES 
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SUMMER 55 
INVITATION 
To 


EUROPE 


with 
FRANCES ROBINSON 
6th Annual Tour 


70 glorious days in Europe visiting 
13 countries. Travel by air, steam- 
er, private deluxe motorcoach. 





Attend Opera Ballet in Paris, native dances at 
Sorrento, opera in Rome, Lucerne, Salzburg, 
Bayreuth and Edinburgh Festivals, Shake- 
spearean play at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Leave New York June 24. 
detailed folder write or call— 


JERRY DAVIS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


CYpress 7-1700 og gaa Hotel 


For 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by the Uni- 
versidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and members of Stanford 
University faculty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- 
August 13, courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature. $225 covers tuition, board & 
room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
California. 
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. . . some new professional books 
reviewed by 


George Arnstein, Ed. D. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SCHOOL-COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONSHIPS. By 
Roald F, Campbell and John A. Ram- 
seyer. New York: Allyn and Bacon; 
205 pp. 


As the birthrate continues to increase, 
the demand for new schools also goes up. 
When this is coupled with the normal need 
for replacement of old buildings and the 
deferred needs of the war years this means 
that most communities must meet the prob- 
lems of financing new facilities. 

There are many other reasons why the 
schools must work closely with the com- 
munities which they serve, as pointed out 
by Roald Campbell and John Ramseyer of 
Ohio State University in their new book. 
And just as educators and laymen are con- 
cerned with the problem, so the authors 
intended their book for both 
Surprising as it may be, they have succeeded 
in this endeavor; teachers and administra- 


audiences. 


will summarization of 
some stumbling-blocks and problems in 
modern education, intelligent 
layman will benefit from this introduction 
to some of the changes and procedures 
instituted as a result of the findings of 
research, 


tors welcome the 


while the 


“The Dynamics of School-Community 
Relationships” is a welcome addition to the 
literature. It includes some photographic 
reproductions which are not particularly 
helpful, but they certainly do no harm and 
may entice a few additional readers into 
book they might 


reading a otherwise 


pass up. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By 
Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine. 
New York: Ronald Press. 424 pp.; $4.75 
(2nd ed.). 


This book is a revision of an earlier book 
written by Harl R. Douglass and Calvin 
Grider. The very fact that Stephen Romine 
has been added as a new co-author is indica’ 
tive of the major changes made in this new 
edition: the text has been reorganized, new 
material has been added on the psycho- 
logical and sociological foundations of edu- 
cation, and there is a survey of the pros- 
pects for those who are about to enter the 
teaching profession. 


Both authors are on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 





TEEN AGERS PREPARE FOR Work 
By Esther Carson. Illustrated by Niej 
Grant, Jr. (For further information write 
to Mrs. Carson, Teacher in Special Edy. 
cation, Hayward High School, Hayward 
Calif.) 

Many objections can be raised to books 
privately printed and published. In the 
case of Esther Carson, for example, the 
interested reader will have to write to the 
author to buy a copy and he will receive , 
book not distinguished by its typography 
illustrations or format. 

What is more important, however, is tha 
he'll get a very practical and sensible tey: 
for students enrolled in the Point I program 
for the mentally retarded in California, The 
spiral-bound volume “represents a selection 
of material gathered together during a four 
year period of time. It has been tested in 
the classroom.” 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDU. 
CATIONAL WISDOM. (2nd ed.) 
Edited by Robert Ulich. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 678 pp.; $6. 
Dr. Ulich’s anthology of classical writings 

dealing with education has now been in- 




































ERICA’S TOP SELLER 


HAWAII 


HAWAII CALLS TOUR 


featuring fun, personal service 
and more sightseeing 


@ QUEEN.\s5 days—including 5 day all-expense 
S.S. LURLINE cruise one way and DC6 Airliner other— 
first class hotel—Around island tour—City Tour—Luov— 
Aloha reception—Hawaii Calls broadcast luncheon— 
Beach party—Dinner party at famous Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel—EXTRA FUN-FEATURES—Personalized 

by Alika. Plus Tax $371 
@ KING —15 days—air both woys—include all 
above plus 5 extra days in Hawaii. Plus Tax $364 


oin a congenia ‘oup 
leaving every week-end. 


Reservations must be made EARLY. 
FOR FOLDER SEE YOUR AGENT OR 


TRAVEL CENTER, INC. 
649 SOUTH OLIVE, LOS ANGELES MU. 5121 
Best in Travel Since 1930 


Fifth Annual Summer Tour to 
EUROPE 
12 countries « G60 days . 
$1,224 (includes TWA round-trip) 
“Limited boat space available’ 
Write for details 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


Orange, California 






See Europe This Summer 


EARN 6 UNITS GRAD. CREDIT 
Enjoy finest sights, music, art, care-free trav- 
el. $955 up. Enroll early. Write for brochure 
Dr. Sterling Wheelwright * S$. F. State College 
San Francisco 27, California 














CANADIAN NATURE | 


Activities for Conservation and Natural 
Science for ten months. New section for 
Juniors. Full colour plates, photographs, 
articles and stories. s 
1 year subscription $2.00—Discount for | 

larger quantity 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CAN ADA 4 
181 Jarvis Street Toronto 2, Canada 
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oved through the addition of new mate- 
vals dealing with the Judaic tradition and 
«th Joh Dewey. 

The collection can be highly recom- 
vended to teachers and prospective teach- 
< as a means toward a better understand- 
as of historical foundations of education. 
the excerpts are long enough to provide 
,witable sampling of ideas and Dr. Ulich’s 
wief introductions help to place them in 
gir historical setting. 


pANCERS OF THE BALLET. By Mar- 
garet F. Atkinson and May Hillman. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 174 pp., $3.75. 

Through many sources, including the 
iuncers themselves, Margaret Atkinson and 
\ay Hillman have gathered biographical 
ita, anecdotes and fascinating bits of infor- 
nation about most of the important dancers 
athe ballet world today. While all dancers 
‘ould not be covered, an effort was made 
«0 select those most apt to be seen in the 
American theater. Intended for teen-agers, 
this well-organized, attractive book presents 
information not previously assembled in 
this form. Sections on the making of a 
valet star and the elements of a ballet are 
aluded, as well as pronunciation of the 
nore difficult ballet names themselves. 
Mrs. Atkinson directed the splendid pho- 





| SECRETS OF WRITING POWER 
: revealed in The Wizardry of Words—the 
| gist of good writing as disclosed by the 
: great masters. This pithy little book of in- 
| spiration and good advice is recommended 
: by teachers of writing and journalism and 
| used by hundreds of successful writers. A 
: good book to own .. . $1.00 — money 
| back if not pleased. 
A. C. BELDEN 
394-A Pacific Ave. ¢ San Francisco 11 


anil 


TEACH ABROAD 


Do you wont to teach abroad? Our Directory of busi- 
nes firms, government ogencies, churches and private 
individuals who employ teachers overseas will aid you 


in getting the position you want. Directory includes ad- 
tresses and special requirements if any. $1.00 postpaid. 


JOBS UNLIMITED 
76 ARDEE CIRCLE BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 





STEELHEAD SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
(Affiliated with Golden State University, Los Angeles) 
College courses offered by Extension and Independent 
Study. Credits from chartered colleges accepted by trans- 
fer as partial fulfillment for college degrees. Personal 
counseling and evaluation of work will be given free by 
the Dean. Informative bulletin courses and require- 
ments for graduation sent upon request. 


Address: Steelhead School of Education, 
P.O. Box 4004, Glendale 2, Calif. 








SURVEY TOUR OF EUROPE 
FOR TEACHERS OF business, economics, social studies, 
distributive education, home economics, industrial arts 
and vocational education particularly; also students of 
mternational affairs and trainees for overseas and world 
iness epportunities. Emphasis on friendly personal 
conferences with business and civic leaders overseas, 
plus special tourist advantages. 
| COLLEGE CREDIT of 6 units may be earned and applied 
‘eward graduate degrees. Write for Folder A2 to: 
tor, SCHOOL OF WORLD BUSINESS 


San Francisco State College « San Francisco 27, Calif. | 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS 
HAVASU CANYON of the Grand Canyon 
ate March into May...............00-.000+- from $50 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL California Sierra Nevada 
a WY SOP ssc ssicccaccnnsas from $8 per day 
Write for literature, details and reservations 
\‘VAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 


P.O. Box 45 Berkeley, Calif. 
ee 
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tography which enhances the value and 
beauty of the book. Dancers of the Ballet 
will be an important addition to the school 
library. Co-author Margaret Atkinson is 
Art Director of CTA JOURNAL, and 
readers have seen evidences of her work in 
“Careers in Education” on which she did 
the design and illustrations. She completed 
work on Dancers before coming to CTA 
last May. 


STAFF RELATIONS IN SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION, Thirty-Third Year- 
book, AASA Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1955, 470 pp., $5. 

The principles underlying the modern 
structure of school administration imply 
assigning the principal “a role equivalent 
to that implied by the term ‘dean of the 
faculty,” or chief coordinator, instead of 
that of overseer and chief disciplinarian.” 
The foregoing idea is reiterated in many 
forms throughout this latest Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. It is not restricted to prin- 
cipals but is applied with appropriate varia- 
tions to all administrative personnel. At the 
top, the superintendent and the governing 
board coordinate not only the professional 
activities, but the interactions of school and 
community as well. 

The dynamic, democratic concept of 
administration set forth in this book make 
it a publication well worth the attention of 
all teachers and administrators. The book 
practical material 
despite the wide scope of its topic. The 
illustrations are also interesting and help- 


ful. G.G.G. 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


There are some books which just seem to 
go on and on. “English in Action” is an ex- 
ample at hand because the sixth edition of 
this well-known series has now been pub- 
lished, bringing the total for the series to 
18,000,000 copies—‘‘a_ record-breaking 
achievement.” 

In addition to J. C. Tressler, co-author 
of the new edition is Henry I. Christ, 
teacher of English in New York City. Ac- 
cording to D. C. Heath and Company, the 
publishers, the new team has provided 50 
per cent new material in the four books, 
as well as changes in page size, photographs 
and increased use of color. Readers will 
remember the story of J. C. Tressler, “A 
Modern McGuffey,” which appeared in 
January 1954 CTA Journal. 


BREASTPLATE AND BUCKSKIN. By 
George E. Tait; Peoria, Illinois; Charles 
A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 No. Monroe 
St., Peoria; 159 pp.; $2.24. 

This book fills a need for a complete 
and interesting text for a sixth grade course 
in social studies. A story of exploration 
and adventure and discovery in the Amer- 
icas, it demonstrates that history need not 
be dull and that it can interest and excite 
young readers. 


contains considerable 


POPULAR EUROPEAN TOUR 
with Mr. Chester R. Shirk 
From California via Panama Canal 
76 GLORIOUS DAYS 
Leave San Francisco — 24 
Leave Los Angeles une 25 
29,000-ton ORSOVA, Orient Line | 
41 DAYS IN EUROPE 
Visit TRINIDAD, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, NORWAY, DEN- 
MARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, MONACO, FRANCE, TRINIDAD. 
Return LOS ANGELES September 8 
Return SAN FRANCISCO September 9 
28,000-ton ORCADES, Orient Line 
All expense $1543 Luggage free 


SUPERIOR GRAND CIRCLE EUROPEAN TOUR 
by AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Mr. Thomas H. Glenn 
54 GLORIOUS DAYS 
From NEW YORK June 23 
Visit ENGLAND, FRANCE, MONACO, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 
All expense $1865 Luggage free 
Irish Preliminary $98 additional 
Scandinavian Extension $498 additional 


SUPERIOR GRAND CIRCLE STUDENT TOUR 
by AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Mrs. Louise M. Glenn 
48 GLORIOUS DAYS 
From NEW YORK June 26 
Visit ENGLAND, FRANCE, MONACO, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 
All expense $1577 Luggage free 


Open to younger teachers 
AFRICA 
with Dr. Wm. G. Campbell 
63 GLORIOUS DAYS 
Leave NEW YORK by AIR June 29 

Visit BRUSSELS, NAIROBI, VICTORIA FALLS, HLUHLUWE 
RESERVE, DURBAN, CAPETOWN, BUKAVU, BUTEMBO, 
CAIRO, ZANZIBAR, JOHANNESBURG, SWAZILAND, EAST 
LONDON, KIMBERLEY, ALBERT PARK, STANLEYVILLE, 
ADDIS ABABA, DAR ES SALAAM, KRUGER PARK, 
ZULULAND, PORT ELIZABETH, ELIZABETHVILLE, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH PARK. 
All expense $2595 Luggage free 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
618 North Main St. ¢ Santa Ana, Calif. 
Kimberly 2-4473 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
Summer School at University 
of Lausanne, Switzerland 


Two three-weeks sessions. Courses in French, 
Education, Psychology, History, Political Sci- 
ence. Undergraduate and Graduate. Fully 
Accredited. Nine Semester Units available. 
FROM $665 (includes travel, N. Y. to N. Y. 
tuition, room, board, etc.). Excursions and 
optional post-course tours available. Reserva- 
tions limited; reserve now! 


Three choice vacation and study tours. Com- 
prehensive, 68 days. $1195 to $1288. Visit- 
ing England, Belgium, Holland, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy, Spain. Extensions possible. 
Leave New York June 28. 

Tour of Mediterranean and Holy Land. Ly. 
New York on SS Olympia, June 17 (or plane); 
85 days $2,695; or Biblical Lands Portion (48 
days by boat or 30 days by plane), $1,495 


Write Travel Director 
PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 


(Travel arrangement by Wells Tours, 
bonded agents.) 



















EUROPE AND AROUND THE WORLD 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TOUR, Europe, not limited 
to students, 60 days, 8 countries, Iv. N.Y. June 24, $895; 
EUROPEAN HOLIDAY TOUR, de-luxe, 76 days, 13 coun- 
tries, lv. N.Y. June 24, incl. concerts, operas, theaters, 
$1,775; WORLD, 3 mo., Iv. Aug. 15, $2,775; tours incl. 
lectures in Cultural Anthropology, History, Social Science. 
Special rates for European conventions and tours for 
associations, schools, clubs. Consult with 


TRANSATLANTIC STUDENT TOURS, Dr. A. Pervy 
8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, California 
Phone LAwrence 2-3408 
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Advertisers in CTA Journal bring you 
new ideas in equipment, supplies, books, 


general teaching aids as well as summer 
activities. Watch for their offerings regu- 
larly. Order at once, so that you will be 
certain of getting what you want before it 
is out of print. 

50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. Instruc- 
tions for using this method which is a com- 
bination of crayola, wax crayon and 
Artistia Tempera or water color. It pro- 
vides a brilliant design on a contrasting 
ground. (Binney & Smith, Inc.) 

99. On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids ?- 
free teaching materials on railroad trans- 


(Asso- 


a revised edition of a catalog of 
portation. One copy per teacher. 
ciation of American Railroads.) 
100. 1955 Summer Session Bulletin. A 
description of the opportunities in graduate 
and 
emphasis on the opportunities for teachers. 
(Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota.) 
102. School Furniture Brochure, 1955 
edition. 24 pages well illustrated. A cata- 
log of seating and desk equipment for vari- 


undergraduate courses with special 


ous school uses. Also shows how this equip- 
ment is now being used to good advantage 
in actual classrooms. (American Seating 
Company.) 

38. Teaching with a Filmstrip. A com- 
prehensive booklet written by Margaret W. 
Divizia, supervisor, Audio-Visual Sections 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. Shows 
how the use of filmstrips is improving 
Useful either with the SVE 
filmstrip of the same name or by itself. 
(Society for Visual Education.) 

44. EBF—25th Anniversary Catalog 
Supplement describes many new films now 


(Encyclopaedia 


instruction. 


ready for classroom use. 
Britannica Films.) 


73. High School Youth and Military 
Guidance—an orientation booklet for high 


school teachers and guidance counselors. 


74. The U. S. Army Talks to Youth— 


a unit of study for classroom use. 


75-76-83. Complete Program on Men- 
strual Education. Two free booklets (indi- 
cate number needed for classroom distribu- 
tion); full-color, 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture; physiology chart and teaching guide. 
(International Cellucotton Products Corp.) 


75. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 12. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; tells 
a girl how to take care of herself when that 
day does arrive. 

76. Very Personally Yours is for girls 
12 years old or older. Its simple straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scientific 
facts on menstruation has won wide 
acclaim, 

77. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of organ- 
izations throughout the United States that 
seek extra help during the summer months, 
provides a list of over 150 kinds of jobs 
that may be found in such organizations, 
and suggests pertinent information to be 
Also 


supplies information on how a list of Sum- 


included in a letter of application. 


mer Employers may be obtained. One 
copy to a teacher. Not available after 
May 1. (National Directory Service.) 


79. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads.) 

90. Bulletin. Guadalajara Summer School 
offered in art, 
writing, geography, history, languages and 
literature. (Juan B. Rael.) 


showing courses creative 


86. Varied and interesting folders on 
contemporary Europe, including “To Eu- 
rope in 1955,” giving information on 
leisurely motor tours, wardrobe recom- 
mended, exchange rates. (Wells Tours.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Il. 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


99. 100. 102. 38. 44. 73. 


95. 89 
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110. Summer School in Euroy.. Fo}j,, 
on the Pepperdine College sum: «+ schoo 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, with pt session 
tours described. Other tours spo: sored by 
Pepperdine also available. (Pepperdin, 
College.) 

98. Detailed itinerary and ot\er jn{o, 
mation on tour of Europe under te leade- 
ship of two U.S.C. professors. Itinerar, 


includes seven countries. (Student Bur 
pean Tours.) 

88. Folder on tours currently availab), 
through Eur-Cal Travel, including the; 
Wing the World Map. (Eur-Cal Travel.) 

95. Literature on Around the World 
tours and Adventure Tours. (Wynn Tours.) 

89. Literature on education workshop: 
in Hawaii. (University of Hawaii.) 

92. Folders on budget Tours of Europe 
Orient, Mexico, Hawaii. (S.T.O.P. Tours.) 

93. Information available on Educationa! 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Student 
(Dr. A. Pervy.) 

94. Folders on Educational Tours, spor 
sored by various California colleges. (Phi: 
ney-McGinnis. ) 

96. Folders describing varied and inter 


Tours. 


esting tours now being offered. (Mercury 
Tours. ) 
111. Hawaii Calls tour folder, describ- 


ing the “King” and “Queen” tours avail 
able on this fun (Travel Center, 
Inc.) 

114. Detailed folder on the 1955 “Invi 
tation to Europe” with Frances Robinson 
(Jerry Davis Travel Service.) 

115. Information on various Europea: 
or the African tour, given in interesting, 
detailed folders. (World Travel Bureau.) 

116. Survey Tour of Europe for teachers 
of business, distributive education, social 
studies, vocational education, and _ similar 
fields. Descriptive folder available. (Schoo! 
of World Business.) 


117. Details on art summer session, wit! 


cruise. 


courses in landscape and marine painting 


(The Art Ranch.) 












If you plan to 


TRAVEL 


this summer... 





Be sure to read the feature 
articles and advertisements in 


this edition of CTA Journal. 


THEN... 


If you have questions re:ain- 
ing unanswered, send {:: the 
free folders suggested © ove. 
If you still need help, rite 





the Journal office, San | ran- 
cisco. 
CTA Journal, Meh, 1955 
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“<—IPUBLICATIONS fo help you... 
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I rding ‘a e ° . . ° 
Your state CTA headquarters in San Francisco has produced in its own offset plant a wide variety of book- 
lets, primarily intended as aids to organizational growth and helps for local association officers. All of the 


—— hooklets listed below should be read by every CTA member. Other subjects are in preparation. 
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1. CO-OPER-ACTION, 58 pages, an excellent handbook 
on professional relations, ethics, maintenance of stand- 
ardc, ete. Each............. (‘pi misnailedneniaiands 25e 


2, PUSHBUTTONS FOR PRESIDENTS, 64 pages, 
guidebook for local teacher club presidents; duties of 
officers, programs, etc. 


3, HOPE FOR THE BRAVE, 36 pages, procedures and 
program ideas for the international relations committees. 


4, AT YOUR SERVICE, 62 pages, a guide for local 


in-service education programs. Each 


5. FREEWAYS TO FRIENDSHIPS, 44 pages, covering 
programs and procedures for local public relations com- 
mittees. Each 


6. HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, brief but powerfully 


graphic illustration of our domestic way of life, citizen- 
ship education. Each 


7. MEASURE OF A GOOD TEACHER, 36 pages, Dr. 
Lucien Kinney, a valuable guide to judging ideal func- 
tion of the teacher. Each 


PUBLICATIONS SOON TO BE READY: THE TEACHERS’ CODE, function and policies of state and 


section Ethics Commissions, 40c; ON YOUTH’S BEHALF, work of CTA Committees on Youth 
Activities and Welfare, 35c; PAYWINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION; suggesting a detailed pro- 
gram for CTA teacher salary committees, 40c. 


_ California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Enclosed find $ 





8. CAREERS IN EDUCATION, a colorful, well-illus- 
trated booklet, 72 pages, on recruitment for teaching. For 
high school and junior college students. Each 


9. TEACHING TODAY’S YOUTH, 76 page booklet pub- 
lished by California Teachers Association for California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to promote parent 
understanding of their high schools. Each 


10. MANUAL OF ACCREDITING PROCEDURES, a 
64-page printed manual for Joint Committee of Accre- 
ditation. Each 


ll. HANDBOOK ON CALIFORNIA TEACHERS RE- 
FRET CRUE: TUM iciccnccccccennuecssven 25e 


12. SAMPLE PERSONNEL POLICIES, 64 page booklet 
of sample evaluation forms. Each................... 25¢ 


13. RESEARCH BULLETINS. A wide variety of CTA 
research studies. Order by number of subject (see inside 
cover of any Bulletin for subjects available). Most titles 
in print at 25¢ each. 





































































Pedaguese Con/uses 


— COUSINS, editor of Saturday Review, has 
been a great defender of public opinion and a calm 
and eloquent moderator in the Great Debate over Ameri- 
can schools. In an “accent on education” edition last 
September, he described the misconceptions which cloud 
reasonable discussion of schools and teachers. 

Some critics charge that too many educators regard their 
profession as a closed corporation and that they communi- 
cate with each other in a language of gobbledygook and 
magic signs inexplicable to all except members of the 
favored fraternity for the express purpose of excluding the 
public. There are other charges, Cousins points out. 
Teachers have turned their backs on the fundamentals 
(where have we heard that before?), that they sponsor a 
strange system known as Pragmatism, that they are anti- 
religious as a group, and that they are deep in a conspiracy 
against traditional American institutions. 

Carefully, thoroughly, and with a wholesome regard for 
evidence, Editor Cousins knocked over each of the charges. 
In each case, especially the latter, he showed what the great 
majority of teachers believe, how they conduct themselves. 
He made a single exception in the case of professional 
jargon, which, he felt, “contains enough truth to warrant 
the severest self-scrutiny by members of the profession.” 

Use of a secret language among educators may be no 
more pronounced than among architects or lawyers—or 
aviation cadets or bobby soxers. But the charge that the 
pedaguese is intended to set up a barrier between educa- 
tion and the public is serious; schools are too much a part 
of the community to permit the slightest whisper of misun- 
derstanding. To humanize and simplify this language is an 
important challenge. 


Educators Meet Editors 


ECENT formation of a joint committee to coordinate 
the educational efforts of schools and magazines may 
help dissipate resentment in the public mind about use of 
pedaguese. Members of Magazine Publishers Association 
have done a magnificent job in explaining public education. 
Now MPA joins with NEA to name a working committee 
in which our own Arthur Corey serves as co-chairman with 
Roy E. Larsen, president and director of Time, Inc. The 
committee will work as a link between the two organiza- 
tions in developing projects of mutual interest that will 
further the goals of the two educational groups. 
Mr. Corey believes it is essential that editors and 
teachers work together to help citizens get more meaning 
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from the printed page. Editors and writers use educator, 
professional jargon very sparingly—and then only to jllys. 
trate obtuse or fuzzy reasoning. Teachers, in talking 
writers, are learning to abandon philosophical discussigy, 
of John Dewey’s pragmatism. It is easier to descrily 
Johnny’s education as “iearning by doing.” 

The first Educator-Editor conference was held at Colum. 
bia University last June. The second conference, to be hel; 
in May, will be in Washington and will close with th 
Benjamin Franklin Awards dinner. The most outstanding 
magazine writing of 1954 will be applauded by both groups 

If this mutual admiration continues as auspiciously as j 
began, we may well expect that teachers will find self. 
explanation in the pages of our national magazines. Wher 
teachers as a class turn instinctively and trustingly to simpk 
language, pedaguese will have taken its last headlong flight 


Policy and Common Purpose 


A’ a recent meeting of presidents and Council repre- 
sentatives of CTA affiliates, President Bob Gillingham 
spoke of the need for a well-developed policy of coordina- 
tion. In what areas can CTA “carry the ball”? What can 
the smaller specialized organization do better on its own? 
We need a continuity of action, less duplication, more com- 
mon purpose in order to build a preeminent stabilized 
profession. 

Dr. Gillingham directed that the minutes of the CTA 
board of directors be reexamined for the last dozen years 
in order to restate board policy. As a matter of working 
practice, staff members know we do not rent CTA Joumal 
mailing lists, that our legal staff handles court cases for 
members only after board direction, and that organizational 
procedures are well established by the standing rules. But 
we have scores of forgotten rules as well as areas of vacuum 
where policy would be a helpful guide. 

Our seventeen affiliates and associates are independent 
and each carries prestige and influence in its area. There 
is a close working relationship between these smaller organi- 
zations and the “parent” California Teachers Association. 
In order to work with a united front for the entire profes- 
sion, we shall study better means of cooperation and 
communication. 

Size alone has dictated a need for coordination. With 4 
membership growing toward the 100,000 mark, a state 
governing body of almost 300 delegates, and a state stall 
of 60, CTA could become unwieldy. A comprehensive 
statement of policy which would include relationship with 
affiliated organizations need not freeze CTA into static 
immobility; rather it would provide guidance for all whi 
join in a cooperative effort toward a common end. 


Speaking of Policy 
UR Commission on Educational Policy held its fis! 
meeting on February 8, began deliberations on - 
own statement of policy, which will be a short, lucid, specific 
platform, written for understanding and use. Its tentative 
title will be “This We Believe About Public Schoo! Educe- 
tion in California.” At the next meeting on March 4 ane 
at monthly meetings thereafter, the Commission will be 
much concerned about “what we believe” and its Pr 
nouncements will have a far-reaching effect on every citizen 
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Reuision 


OUR GROWING WORLD Series 





FARM AND CITY 
Mitchell, Brown, Verbeck 


\NIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES 
Mitchell, Brown, Verbeck 


OUR COUNTRY 
Mitchell, Stall, Snyder 


Here is a brand new edition of this elementary social 
studies series. 


Content—in New Covers and New Format—has been 
brought up to date by the educators and authors of 
the original edition. Text now includes accounts of 
recent inventions, new textiles, modern means of 
transportation, new methods of communication, and 
other changes which affect our ways of living and 
reflect the growth suggested by the series title. 


The three books, to be used consecutively, are simply 
written in narrative form. Information and story con- 
tent are well balanced and interesting to children. 


Illustrations are colorful, appealing, and authentic. 


There is a TEACHERS GUIDE for each book in the 


series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of better books for better teaching. 


Let 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 








the HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


help solve your Textbook Problem 


Ever increasing enrollment means an increasing Textbook Budget 


The constant use of 


Holden Book Covers 


will prolong the life of the textbooks up to 3 years 


and they also insure each class of clean, sanitary books. 


You cannot make an old book new 


— but you can keep new books clean and sanitary 


and add from 1 to 3 years to their service. 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Dr. Robert C. Gillingham 


Only CTA members may President of the California 


Teachers Association and 


$a ve 40 on car teacher at Compton College 
i in this plan ! 
insurance in this plan! 


. and this is the only statewide automobile 
insurance plan sponsored by our California Teachers 
Association—for these important reasons: 


@ Approved by State Council of Education! 


Underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of 
the nation’s strongest companies! 


@ Dr. Frank W. Parr, Asst. State Executive Secretary of CTA, repre- 
sents us on the underwriter’s advisory board! 


@ Policyholders have no assessment liability! 


Claims service throughout U. S. and Canada, with 34 offices to 
give local claims aid in California. 


@ Savings are currently 42.4 per cent of standard rates! 


Our first saving is an initial discount of 20 per cent 
off the standard, or “Board,” rates charged by most = 
companies for major coverages. eae 


ae 


Our second saving is a dividend estimated at 28 per : id 
cent, based primarily on claims of teachers plan members, a 
and paid at end of policy year. Dividends are not guaranteed, but 

for 26 months have been 25 to 28 per cent. 


Our combined discount and dividend on policies expiring this 
month is 42.4 per cent of standard rates. 


Average saving is expected to be over $45 a year for the more than 
16,000 CTA members throughout the State who are now enrolled 
in this low-cost automobile insurance plan! Where else can 
we invest $12 and get an approximate $45 annual return! 


WHAT TO DO NOW-—No matter when your present 
insurance expires, fill in the coupon completely 
and return it today. Thirty days before your 
policy expires we will mail you three sug- 

gested plans with exact costs covering your 
particular car. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS DEPT. © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 C-355 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


School School 
Rar Age Ba Nem City. 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
Pheri. Age eh Oecupahen. iver 
Address CTA 
No. and Street Gi one No. 
Date Present Company(ies) 
Policy Expires__.____-_ «Now Insured by 
Model Body Motor 
PCN sc cceccceenasee i Saas cccccrccecccccesseeeemmmmnas: AO 

(Fleettine. Deluxe, Custom, Stendord, etc.) Finance Co. "s 

By Whom Financed? a. Address; No. and Street, 
Ages of Non-Driving (Bank, Credit Union, etc.) Collision Losses Other 


eileen, FE cata snes ees WE Vs yo poeegerrens tosses: $2 FOR OFFICE USE 
none, “NONE 


be dri kk? {miles one ; also used arly for business?__ 
is above car usually driven to wor' cos - way}; a regularly for business rie 


Driven principally by Self? Spouse?. Other? is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? Ter__(_ 
{Check One} Companyties} Other {if more thon one, give number} 


) 
Do you have other car(s) in household? emt) Wesmenreiel tay Sym__ ll 


In order te quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitied 
t we must have ALL the data requested above. FOR IMMEDIATE COV- 
: ERAGE phone collec? to: $.F.—SUtHer 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-146). 


os an 6 ee ee ee 
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